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IAXWELL’S 
English Course 


Including the newest twobook series of 
English grammar for common schools and 
the most successful text-book published 
for advanced classes. 

Prepared by W. H. Maxwell, Supt. of 
Schools, Brooklyn, New York. 


Maxwell’s First Book in English’ - .40 


A bezinner’s book for pupils in the third school year. Easy, pleasant, 
yet thorough training to clear and accurate expression of thought by 
the study of simple sentences on interesting topics. Admirable pre- 
paration for more formal language study. 


Maxwell’s Introductory Lessons in English 40 
For intermediate grades. Presents as much of the science of grammar 
as will meet the wants of pupils who do not enter the high school. 


Maxwell’s Advanced Lessons in English 
Grammar ba s 


For advanced grammar grades and high schoo! classes. 


“ Maxwell’s Advanced Lessons is excellent—too much can 
hardly be said in its praise.”—S. ]. SoRNBERGER, Sfafe Vor- 
mal and Training School, Cortland, Y. N. 


» 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices—special terms for intro- 
duction. We cordially invite correspondence with reference to the 
introduction of Maxwell’s Course. 


AMERICAN BOOK COPIPANY, 


CHIcAaGo Boston PORTLAND, ORE 





.60 


New York CINCINNATI 





J. B. Lippincott Company 


Introduced into the best schools for supplementary reading, 


HISTORICAL "TALES 


(SCHOOL EDITION.) 


THE ROMANCE OF REALITY 


By CHARLES Morris, author of “Half-Hour 
Series,” “Tales from the Dramatists,” etc. 
Four Volumes. 

AMERICA, ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY. 


I2mo, Full Cloth, 75 cents per volume, 








In each volume the author briefly but pointedly recites 
from twenty-five to thirty-two stirring events in the annals 
of the respective nations. The tales gathered within these 
charming volumes have at once the attractiveness of the 
novel and the merit of truth. “The Romance of Re- 
ality,” the sub-title of the work, admirably indicates its 
character, for within its pages may be found grouped the 
sum of those romantic and eventful incidents which form 
the pith of the history of the leading modern nations, and 
many of which have long been favorites in popular lore. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715-717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL METHODS. 
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Incorporated 1891.| EDGAR O. SILVER, President. | ELMER E. SILVER, Treasurer. | EMORY P. RUSSELL, Director 
of Music in Public Schools of Providence, Supt. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS, 1804. 


The faculty will comprise full corps 
of able Instructors, Lecturers, and 
Teachers in each Department. 


The Eastern School! will be heldinthe 
State Normal School Building, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Tuesday, July 17, to Fri- 
day, August 3. 


The Western School wili beheldinthe 
Pavilion of the Manhattan Beach Hotel, 
Windsor Park, Chicago, Ill , Tuesday, 
Aug. 7, to Friday Aug. 24. 


The course of instruction wi!l be much more complete 
this year than ever before, and the instruction in each 
department will be enriched by the help of added in- 
Structors and by new features of special interest and 
practical value. 


There will be four courses (the instruction in each 
course will be strictly *“‘ Normal” in character,—i, ¢., 





illustrating the best methods of teaching as applied to 
each subject): 


(1) VOCAL MUSIC, 

According to the principles of instruction, and by the 

aid of the Musical [Illustrations presented in the 

* Normal Music Course,” and in the *Cecilian Series 

of Study and Song,” by John W. Tufts. 

The instruction in this course will have special refer- 
ence to feaching and to directing the teaching of vocal 
music in the public schools. 

(2) WRITING. 

According to the principles of movement and writing 

set forth in the “Normad Review System of Writing,” 

including also (to those who wish) the eg oe of 

Vertical Writing, as designed by Prof. D, H. Farley 

and W. B. Gunnison. 
(3) PIANO-FORTE. 

According to the methods and principles embodied in 

the ** Synthetic Method for. the Piano-forte,” b 

Albert Ross Parsons, as developed by Kate 

Chittenden. 

(4) PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

According to the “Ling System of Swedish Gymnas- 

tics,” as taught in the Boston School of Gymaastics, 

under the direction of Dr. Claes Enebuske. 





Tuition in eitmer course, §t5.00. For each addi- 
tional course, to one person, $10.00. 
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POST-GRADUATE COURSE IN VOCAL 
MUSIC. 


There will be inaugurated this year in each school a 
post-graduate course in vocal music and methods of 
directing and teaching the same. Graduates from the 
r-gular course in vocai music, and teachers and direc- 
tors liberally educated in music, who have had sug 
cessful experience, will be admitted to this course on 
payment of the regular tuition in the vocal music de- 
partment. 

Pupils are invited to register at once fey either 
school. Applications for membership in e®!:er school 
will be filed as received, and assignmenas, “gf room and 
board will be made, and all necessary mf wrvation will 
be promptly sent to those applying. 

Applications for membership in th 
should be made to 


Mr, ROBERT FORESM ‘AR 
262-264 Waba an 
And for the Eastern Schools e 


ber. ie SATTYS, Secretery, 


Western Schools 


, Secretary, 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


or to Mr. ALB? pr a. SILVER, Jr, 


Business Macage 


110.12 Boylston St., 





pth Street, New York City. 


ft, 
Boston, Mass. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 







Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 


Glass and metal appara 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 


Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 


Physical and 
Chemical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 


Anatomical Models. 


Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successor Science Department National Schvol Furn- 
ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Mention this paper. Established 1871. 


PHYSICAL and CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


for Illustration and Laboratory use in 


Schools and Colleges. 


Apparatus for Harvard Course in Phy- 
sics and Chemistry. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS., 


Factory and Wareroom: 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 


(Within city limit of Boston.) 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 


NORTHROP’S 


STAMPED STEEL CEILING, 


Durable, Decorative, and Best 


Send 
Give diagram or measures 






























possible to use in School Buildings. 
for catalogue. 
for an estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 
30 Rose Street, § NEW YORK. 


4 Liberty Square, Boston, 
99 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Barnes’ Foot and Power ‘Machinery. 


Lathes for wood 
and meal work, 
Scroll Sawe, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specialiy adap- 
ted for usein IN- 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

Special prices lo Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO, 
911 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD. ILL, 





















BLACKBOARNS 
CRAYONS 
ERASERS 








CHARTS 

















EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 307-309 WABASH AVE 
NEW YORK cHicaao 


OUR CATALOGUE‘... 


Is a handy thing to have. 





SIDNEY OHIO 





When you need anything in 


school supplies, you can turn to it and see at once just 
what the best costs. 


We will not handle an article that 

we cannot send out on the ‘‘satisfaction-or-money-back” 

plan. No order is too small to secure immediate and courteous atten- 
tion. No order is too large for our facilities. The catalogue is free. 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 2 snSMcio¢s 


6S Fifth Ave., N.Y. 








ATTENTION—TEACHERS 


THERE IS NO ONE ARTICLE WHICH CAN BE 
OFFERED TO STUDENTS PROVING QUITE AS 
STIPULATING AS A 

BADGE OR MEDAL. 


I HAVE MANY DESIGNS OF SUCH. 


ATTENTION—CLASSES 


YOU WILL REQUIRE PINS OR RINGS, BUTTONS, 
FLAG PINS OR A SOCIETY PIN AS MEMENTOES OF SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATIONS. SEND TO ME FOR DESIGNS 


E. R. STOCKWELL, 17 John Street, NEW YORK. 











me Paeeaen if 
KODAKS | 


$6.00 and $10.00 
Snap-Shot, Flash-Light and 


MIGHEST AWARD WORLD’S FAIR 


In stock to suit any kind of school at small cos’ 
Orders filled the day received. The designs ar 
new, original, artistic. Lithographed. Write fo 
samples, stating the kind of school and numb«e 
of diplomas needed. Mention aide 
Cc. L. RICK House 


rnal. 
-» CHIC Ae 








time exposure pictures can 

be taken by the merest novice 

with our A and B Kodaks. 

Illustrated manual, free with 

every Kodak, tells how to 

finish the pictures, 
PRICE, 

Leaded for 24 Exposures: 
A For Pictures 24 x 3% in., $6.00 
B For Pictures3'4 x 4 in., $100 
Developing and 

Printing Outfit, - $2.50 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Send for Catalogue Rochester, N.Y. 


Spaebee 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


East 14tm STREET 
New York. 





Flags 
Send for Catalogue. 
G. W. Simrions & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, [lass. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


J.M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Map: 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St.. New York. 


KINDERGARTE 


g BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Beet Grade Copter, sana Di BELLS 


Price and Terms Free. Name this 











AND SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. 


Musical, far sounding, and a highly satis- 
factory Bells for a Churches, &c 
» Established 


WESF Troe, hr. “Ts26 


Description and a tty on an application 














k 





STERBROOKS ~<a 


SS TERETE sn EP ESITSS. ASTRBROOK STHEL PHN CO,, 26 Jobe St, LY. 


No. 333. Standard School Numobers. 


333,444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 
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YOU DO LESS THINKING, 


BUT ACCOMPLISH MORE WORK. THE DENSMORE, 


on a HAMMOND Typewriter than on any other machine. | Termed by users 


The HAMMOND is szmf/e, has few parts, is easy to earn, and the most durable. Alignment is | every where 
perfect and permanent. 7 ye instantly changed. Several languages written on one machine. | 
| 
| “The 


THE BEST TYPEWRITER FOR SCHOOLS. 
Send for catalogue. It contains facts about Typewriters. p 
] 
World’s 
Greatest 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 403-405 E. 62nd St., New Tork. | 
: 5 
Typewriter 


able Public Lectures or private use. Catalogues free. Reeponorble dealers desired wherever the Densmore 
| ts 


J. B. COLT & co 16 Beekman Street, New York. not yet represented. 


*? 189 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 
202 Broadway, New York. 











Criterion and Parabolon Magic Lanterns 


and Stereopticons. Oil, Lime, or Electric bt interchangeable, | 
Microscope, Vertical, Polariscope and other A.A | 


Views of World's Fair, Art, Scripture and other subjects for Proft- 






















TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. WANTED TEACHERS 
TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 624 Woodiawn av "Eee es 


CHICACO 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 








‘ae Sched Gears Journal mm ss 











UNION SCHOOL BUREAU 


Does not our plan commend itsel/ to you? 3486 Positions Filled. First | 3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 
0.00. = 


depends on aciual results. 
year salaries amount to $2,264,8 


Re 
Cc 


sters the Best Teachers. 
ARGES NO ADVANCE REGIS- 
TRATION FEE. Postage only; du 


Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 


KERR & HUYSSOON, Managers, 2 W. 14th Street, New York. 





FOR SEPTEMBER. 





Book gives full information. 


We have more than twice as many vacancies as we 
had one year ago this time. Salaries good, posi- 
tions many of them very desirable. New Hand 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago | 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


EVERETT ©. FISK & 
COMPANY. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGFNCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.; 
7o Fifth Avenue, New York. N. Y.; 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II1.; 
32 Church Street, Toronto, Can.; 


803 Twelfth Street. Washington, D. C.; 
420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn.; 


131 Third Street, Portland, Ore.; 
1204 South Spring Stureet, Los Angeles, Cal. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA BUREAU 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
205 N. 7th Street, 
Allentown, Pa. | 





15rx YEAR, 
e@ Does business in all the States. 


““I consider your Agency one of the best in the country. It 
rendered me excellent service, ard I can heartily recommend | 
it to any teacher desiring place or promotion.” 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions and | Address 
those wishing a change at an 


increased salary should 





Cc. B. RUGGLES 2 CO., 
(Palace Hotel B’ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send for Agency Manual. 


Boston and 
Chicago 


chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U, 5. 
Established 1855. 





is valuable in 


influence. 
}of vacancies and that 
tells you about them is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 


|you, that is more. Ours Recommends 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ton to its 
If it merely hears 
is something, but if it 


|An Agency 


| 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
| Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago, Orvitite Brewer, Manager. 


| NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


Teachers Bureau. We place more 
teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 
combined. Large business throughout the north- 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R.B. HAZARD, 
| Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, 


R SALE. A complete set of 
Winsor & Newton's drawing blocks 
‘in good condition. Cost $16. will 
‘sell for $5. Address H. S. Kellogg, 
|Educational Bureau, 61 East 9th St., 











|New York. 


To Le 


|ary. A school for young ladies and chil- 





for aterm of years, The 
Brighton Heights Semin- 


dren, The buildings are beautifully situa- 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. |ted. The views of the Bay and surround- 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


Grades with Com 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 


Correspondence with wheel Bory and teache>s i8 invited. 


Provides Schools of al 


AGENCY | 


etent Teachers. Assists | 


ARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 





THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


wants teachers of experience and normal school graduates, Those desirious of teaching in the West should | 


FRED DICK, Manager, Room 303, 


cegister now. Address 


McPhee Building, Denver, Colo. | 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 
and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New Yor« City. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY) 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assi ts, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





TEACHERS’ 


can now be selected with the certainty of | curately described. Special prices to teach- 
Our new | ers are made on nearly all. 
catalogue of all the best books and aids|clesely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent | volumes. 


securing valuable books only. 


LIBRARIES. 


[t contains 100 


ings unsurpassed. Convenient to Ferry 
and Railroad and only twenty-five minutes 
from the city by boat. Apply to Peter 
McQuade, St. Marks Pl., St. George, S. I. 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE 





«MAIN \W/ONDERFUL” 


| MANIKIN. 


It contains filty different colored plates of the 


human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 


proper position Over the next. Plates printed 
op cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ 
board, and bound m cloth. Fifty thousand mani- 
kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 each. 
This one thougn smaller answers the same pur- 
. it 1 just right for the student. Price, $5. 
pecial price to supscribers, $4, postpaid, securely 
packed, complete with manual 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago. 


SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/ For giving 





LABOR | any amount iy hy 
SAVING | ofpracticein YEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic 





It is the most valuable guide of 


to any address for 6 cent stamps, much /| the kind ever printed. All the books listed 


ess than cost. 


It is the result of months of | are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 


patient labor. All important books are ac- | ished on receipt of price. 


| From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
| tarctions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price 29 
cents net per set, tpaid. Complete sets of in 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. | E, L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
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who work ei 


Druggists or by mail, $1. 


er mentally or bodily. 


What Is Vitalized Phosphites ? 


It is the production (of a distinguished physician and chemist) from the ox-brain and wheat germ. An essential food to all 
th It contains in the highest degree the power of sustaining hfe and energy. It restores those 
who have overworked, or in any way impaired their vigor, prevents debility and Nervous Exhaustion. 


For thirty years used, and recommended by the world’s best -physicians and brain workers. De- 
scriptive pamphlet free. Prepared by THE F. CROSBY CO., only, 56 West 25th St., New York. b 
Be sure the label has this signaturefay~ 





Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies: 
Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


~ W. BAKER & C0.’S 


‘\BreakfastCocoa 


Ya which is absolutely 

i pure and soluble. 

>} W It has more than three times 
i the strenyth of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 


nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 








DIGESTED. amamemames 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





SOFIE FINE DAY “* WATCH OUR ADS.” 
All this temporizing with Trusts will come to a sud- 
| den stop.The 

public will 
stand just so 
much; then 
the School 
Furniture 
Trust may 
come to be 
known as it 
knows itself. 


| 06 

















nee 
School Furniture, Blackboards, Apparatus. Supplies, 
Opera, Church, Assembly-Hall Lodge Seating, or Lawn 
Settees, . 
GET IN THE HABIT of writing to the 
63 Fifth Ave., 


Haney School Furniture Co., “xo veu., 
eae imei innit ended orients beet aien ai a iieeiname a 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 
His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, GO4E.F., 35, GOIE.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889, 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. | 











We manufacture and import every 
kind of scientific apparatus. 


Ask for General Abridged Catalogue, 
No. 276, 


Full description and catalogue H. on 
application, if this ad. is mentioned. 


QUEEN & CO. (Incorporated), » 


PHILADELPHIA. 
New York Office: 116 Fulton St. 


eensesese 


PROJECTION LANTERNS, ign sn: 
9 light, or electric cur- 

rent for class lectures or public entertainments. 
Note that our PARAGON is the only lantern operating automati- 


cally with either alternating or direct current, 
Eminent scientists (names on application) use and endorse it, 
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A Tonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the. Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
\where the system has become 
‘debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 


y | affording sustenance to both 


| brain and body, 


|Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
| Pa, says: ‘I have met with the greatest 
|and most satisfactory results in dsypepsia 
| and general derangement of the cerebral 
|and nervous systems, causing debility and 
| exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





AT THE 
HEAD 
TO STAY— 


HERE are good points in many 
typewriters, but for Ease of Op- 









The Remington Typewriter 





and to Operate. - - 


7 BROADWAY, 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, *77,,3?°2ow! 


As Perfect in Design and/| 
Construction as Original In-| 
genuity, Long Experience, and | k 
Constant Improvement can 
make a Writing [lachine. It 
is Simple, Well [ade, Practi- 
cal, Durable, Easy to Learn 






eration, Permanency of Align- 
ment, Simplicity of Construc- 
tion, Wearing Qualities and 
Adjustability for Wear, the 
BEST by large odds is the 


CALIGRAPH 
TYPEWRITER 


TueRE 1S None OTHER So Goon, 


Descriptive 
Catalogue of 
Caligraphs and 
Typewriter 
Supplies will be ue 
sent on 


request. wy , : 
The American Writing Machine Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN,, U. S. A. 








| 
| 





| 
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The business department of THE JOURNAL is on page 683. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly, “* Editors of 
ScHoot Journat.” Allletters about subscriptions should be addressed to 
E, L. Kettoce & Co, Do not put editorial and business :tems on the same sheet. 


=——= we next issue will be our Annual Sum- 
mer Number. Watch forit. The central 
theme will be the educational tendencies 
of the past year as apparent in the teach- 
ings of thought leaders, in the practice 
of progressive schools, and in the in- 
creasing prevalence of certain ideas among practical 
school men and women. A good deal of space will be 
given to the Herbartian philosophy, as developed by 
some of its leading expositors and as concretized by 
its ablest practitioners. The lighter features of the 
issue will consist of story, general school news, etc. 
The book department will be enlarged so as to contain 
illustrated reviews of some of the latest and most valua- 
ble books. The advertisements will be of unusual value 
as indicating recent improvements in school supplies. 
The annual number will be a magazine of 88 pages. 


aa) 





Some of the most zealous work of the most zealous 
teachers, is, after all, cram, and nothing more. When- 
ever an idea is forced upon the child out of the teacher’s 
storehouse before he is ready for it, the process is cram, 
even though the teacher labor to secure an intelligent 
reception of it. One of the most difficult things to 
learn in teaching is patience. Nothing requires so much 
patience as waiting for growth; and no temptation is 
so strong as that of the teacher to hasten development 
by leaving out some of the means. The laws of growth 
cannot be played with in this way. They will take 
their own course and refuse to supply vitality to the re- 
sults of any form of cram. 


> 


“We get the best idea of motion and rest from the 
sphereand cube. The sphere is with difficulty made to 
stand still, and the cube will not roll.” This from a 
kindergartner’s lecture to her training class. The 
question is, who are meant by “we.” Do the children 
really get the abstract ideas that kindergartners labor 
to suggest to them? Does not the desire to spiritual- 
ize the work of the kindergarten sometimes result in a 
strained and harmful effort to lead the child out of his 
naturalelement? Does the kindergartner who uses the 
sphere and cube as suggested above aim merely to illus- 
trate “bodies in motion” and “ bodies at rest,”’ or does 
she endeavor to give the children the abstract notions 
“rest,” “motion”? If the former, she is leading the 
child to new or clearer acquisitions in his own plane of 
thought, which 1s the concrete. If the latter, she might 
as well try to teach a caterpillar to fly. Wait till the 
wings come, kindergartners—especially you whose 





youth and first enthusiasm render you more liable to 
overestimate the mental grasp of children than you will 
be some day. 


> 


“Clothed in a little brief authority,” the teacher some- 
times forgets that he is also subject to authority, that 
it is the parent who employs him, and the great public 
who pays him. Crude as the opinions of laymen natur- 
ally are as to practical class-room questions, there are 
very many laymen who are well acquainted with educa- 
tional principles, who understand children and are qual- 
ified to criticise the schools inageneral way. Teachers 
should be less impatient of this criticism. Much of it 
is highly suggestive, and many of its suggestions are 
vastly more practical than the rut teacher has any con- 
ception of,—as the out-of-the-rut teacher is daily prov- 
ing. Hearing that “an old maid teacher” had written 
some advice to mothers, the mother of one child (and 
that one not very successfully brought up) was heard 
to say scornfully, “What does she know about it?” 
“ Read and you will see,” was the quiet reply. Teachers, 
too, should consider carefully the lay criticisms offered 
upon their methods and results before pooh-poohing at 
them. “Teachers are the most touchy people I know,” 
said a thoughtful teacher the other day. ‘“ We are so 
used to criticising that we unconsciously come to think 
we never must be criticised, and bridle up the instant 
any one attempts to question our ways or hint at any- 
thing better.” 

a) 


One of the main hindrances to adequate preparation 
by the teacher of the next day’s work is that she has 
too many subjects and that too many hours of actual 
teaching are required of her. There are many lessons 
that it takes longer to prepare than to give; and these 
lessons are the most economical of time and energy in 
the long run, because of the vivid and codrdinated im- 
pressions they produce in the minds of the scholars. It 
will be long before the public appreciates this. The 
common idea is that all the preparation of a subject is 
done by the text-book maker. Teachers must convince 
the laymen that this is not so. One of the best modes 
of proving that much preparation is needed is by mak- 
ing all you can. 

> 


The child should be told as little as possible, and ic- 
duced to discover as much as possible.—.Spencer. 

He is the master in the field of education who pos- 
sesses the ability to train pupils to self-activity.— Dies- 
terweg. 

The main business of the teacher is to get the pupil 
to teach himself.— Joseph Payne. 

It is what a learner does for himself, not what is done 
for him, that educates him.—— Payne. 

All the best cultivation of the child’s mind is obtained 
by the child’s own exertions. —Dr. Tempie. 
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An Avocation for Teachers. 


By Mary A. MECKEL. 


The busiest men and women are the happiest, and it 
is a mistake to suppose that a congenial work, however 
diligently followed, is necessarily devitalizing. Yet at 
the same time it is everywhere admitted that any pur- 
suit that holds the mind continuously to one line of 
thought is sure to result sooner or later in a break down 
of some sort. This, intelligent workers must guard 
against by seeking acongenialavocation. An avocation 
for teachers is the business which calls teachers away 
from instructing others. 

What shall this avocation be? I suggest one that 
has been dear to teachers in all ages—not to teachers 
of children only, but to teachers of men and of nations. 
It is a drawing near to nature. Take a walk in the fields 
or woods alone and you do not need to put aside your 
cares and worries. They fall from you for the time and 
you come back revivified. “In the woods is perpetual 
youth.” 

You know the old story of Jason when he was search- 
ing for the golden fleece. A part of his task was to sow 
the dragon teeth left by Cadmus and to slay the warriors 
who sprang fromthem. He wasenabledto do this only 
by the strength he received each time he fell to the 
earth. Many aseeker for the Golden Fleece in modern 
days fails in his search because he does not go to Na- 
ture for the nourishment she only can give. 

1f you want to find and use your utmost strength of 
mind, soul, and body, go to Nature every day. Do not 
stay away in stormy weather. Rain in the woods is de- 
lightful, and snow—we need not go then, for our beauti- 
ful mother comes and folds her white arms around us 
and we have only to rest in them. 

Women do not find so much comfort in walking as 
they should on account of their long clinging robes. 
WheiI wasin Saxon Switzerland, I had no tourist dress 
for climbing the hills, so I adopted the German fashion 
of wearing an elastic girdle. By drawing the extra 
length of my skirts through that, I managed very well; 
and found that a walk in rain, mud, or snow to be possible 
and even agreeable. “The true lover of Nature,” John 
Burroughs says, “finds her always interesting like a dear 
familiar face.” He does not search for the beautiful 
only. He loves therocks and barren spots, the ploughed 
fields and naked trees as well as the smooth upland, the 
rolling meadow, andthe leafy woods. The very soil looks 
and smells good and when he has seen a horse biting at 
the sod he has felt as if he too would taste it, for surely 
**the rind of this earth—of this round and delicious globe 
which has hung so long upon the great Newtonian tree 
ripening in the sun must be sweet.” 

Read the words of those who have loved Nature, Hen- 
ry David Thoreau, John Burroughs, Hugh Miller, Rich- 
ard Jeffreys, Bryant, Wordsworth, Emerson, Ruskin, 
and, if you want a delicious bit of human love mixed in 
with English landscapes, read Lorna Doone. 

We should all have a copy of L’Angelus, not for its 
beauty, but for its wonderful suggestiveness. If those 
poor peasants amid their constant toil could hear the 
ringing bells three times a day, could pause and fold 
their hands even for so brief a time and let their minds 
fill with heavenly thoughts cannot we who are surely 
more favored doas much? Let the Angelus bells ring 
for us too and let us listen to them by means of a poem, 
a picture, a flower, anything that will give us heavenly 
thoughts and lift us above the routine of our lives. 

There are many ways of drawing near to Nature, one 
of the most familiar is gardening. If you have never 
tried it you cannot even faintly realize the pleasure to 
be derived from the growing of plants. Have a bed of 
easily grown flowers this summer as an experiment and 
start a bed of roses and sweet English violets—sweet 
violets ! do you know how lovely they are? It seems 
to me that each purple flower holds the sweetness of a 
whole springtime within its heart. 

In England and Germany a governess in a noble 
family must understand light gardening. Thecultured 
people of Europe realize better than we the value of 
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this outdoor training for children. I wish I could fill 
you with enthusiasm for this occupation, then every 
desolate school-yard would become a delight to the eye 
and Arbor day would be the observed of all days, the 
love of esthetics would grow, and by and by artists 
could remain in America for study instead of having to 
seek in foreign lands the culture which their own denies. 
While we teach the children from books and of books 
let us not forget Nature’s lessons. Books are delight- 
ful, but outside lies the world. 

Thoreau found enough of Nature’s beauty and mys- 
tery by Walden Pond and in his own immediate locality 
to last him a lifetime ; but we have neither the time nor 
1 ggauaaal which he possessed and need a larger out- 
ook. 

In these days of rapid and comparatively cheap tran- 
sit much can be seen of the world’s glory even by per- 
sons with small salaries. See the world if youcan. If 
you can’t see your own locality thoroughly, bring the 
world to you by means of books, pictures, and a cul- 
tured imagination. 

Similar emotions are raised by what at first glance 
may seem to be widely dissimilar objects. All my life 
I had longed to visit the old cathedrals of Europe and 
worship there surrounded—enveloped as it were in the 
glory of the past. It would certainly mean much to 
reach back six hundred or a thousand years towards 
Bethlehem. 

When I knelt for the first time in that most magnifi- 
cent of all Gothic buildings, the Cologne cathedral, and 
heard its world-famous choir chant the Agnus Dei and 
the Gloria in Excelsis Deo 1 was swept with a flood of 
religious feeling so deep that I could only close my eyes 
and bow my head in silent adoration. Then before my 
mind’s eye arose, not the gorgeously painted windows 
and lofty arches of the cathedral in which I knelt, but 
the autumn woods of Pennsylvania as I stood in them 
one softly beautiful day. The winds swept over the 
half-naked branches evoking strains of weird melody 
such as no organ tone or world-famous choir could sur- 
pass. The tinted leaves drifted about, the blue sky 
arched above, the wide prospect of hill anc valley 
spread below ; and I realized as I had never done be- 
fore that :— 

“ The groves were God’s first temples. Ere man learned 

To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 

And spread the roof above them,—ere he framed 
The lofty vault to gather and roll back 

The sound of anthems; in the darkling wood, 
Amid the cool and silence, he knelt down 

And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 

And supplication.” 


Emerson also says, “‘ The aspect of Nature is devout. 
Like the figure of Jesus she stands with bended 
head and hands folded upon the heart. The happiest 
man is he who learns from Nature the lesson of wor- 
ship.” 

We are not earnest enough in our endeavor to see 
what the good God has given in this world. Among a 
party of Western tourists was a man past seventy—a 
French priest—who was the most enthusiastic and tire- 
less sight-seer in the company. 

When questioned in regard to this he said, that for 
more than forty years he had devoted himself to the 
labors of his profession. He had scarcely been beyond 
the confines of his own town. One night he dreamed 
that he died and passed up to the portal of Heaven. 
Before being admitted into its glory he was told of it 
by the angel at the gate who said much happiness 
would be experienced by comparing it with the glory 
of earth. This, the priest said, he could not do as he 
had ever looked upon the earth as a prison house devoid 
of all beauty. The angel cast a pitying glance upon 
him. “If you have failed to see the glory which God 
spread everywhere about you on earth you cannot yet 
appreciate the higher glory He has prepared for you in 
heaven. Go back to earth. Look upon land and sea. 
Learn that God gives earthly beauty as a foretaste of 
the heavenly, for the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof.” 
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Preparing Material for Primary Work 
in Botany. 


By C. C. CALKINs. 

That the mountains are no less uplifting, the sea no 
less glorious, the benediction of the woods no less com- 
forting and restful if we seek them with a scientific 
purpose, is an inspiring thought; therefore to our city 
teachers, confronted daily by the difficulty of obtaining 
material for observation work, I venture to suggest such 
a purpose for the long vacation. 

That the most important tool for a collector is a pair 
of sharp eyes may be considered anaxiom, Town-bred 
people are often slow to see the details of nature’s 
work, and must themselves cultivate the habit of close 
observation if they would impart the power to others. 

Do not determine beforehand to collect a certain 
kind of specimen on a certain day, and seek that to the 
exclusion of other valuable material which you pass by, 
but having in mind in a general way all that you will 
need, be ready at any time to take whatever is at hand. 
This will make your collecting a surprise and pleasure 
rather thana task. 

Having found specimens illustrating exactly some 
point which you wish to bring out in next year’s lessons, 
collect a sufficient number to have one for each member 
of your class, taking ten or fifteen extra specimens to 
allow for losses. Select only those specimens which 
are exact types, for your pupils are to use these objects 
as standards with which to compare all similar objects 
that come within their observation, therefore their minds 
should receive from these forms very distinct and defin- 
ite ideas. In leaves, serrate margins often merge into 
dentate, cordate leaf-bases droop into reniform, but it 
is not these doubtful forms which should be chosen. 
Find a distinctly cordate leaf and a perfect reniform 
leaf ; a pupil who has learned these shapes will be able 
easily to rank other forms as more nearly cordate or 
more nearly reniform. 

Leaf and flower specimens, fibrous roots, and plantlets 
may be pressed between newspapers, if a heavy board 
be placed above the papers and beneath the weight, to 
distribute and equalize the pressure. During the first 
day or two the papers should be changed at least once 
or twice aday. If heated in the sun or by a stove the 
papers will absorb moisture more readily, and the spec- 
imens will be in a better condition when dried. If the 
specimens are originally placed in folded sheets of 
thin, cheap, unsized paper, such sheets may be lifted 
from one set of driers to another, thus avoiding the 
handling of separate specimens and saving much time. 
When changing driers for the first time, smooth out 
any wrinkles or folds in the specimens, and arrange 
their parts as naturally as possible. Your trunk, or a 
box filled with sand or stones, and weighing sixty or 
seventy pounds will serve as a weight. Fruits, stems, 
and thicker roots may be allowed to dry without pres- 
sure. 

All pressed specimens should be mounted upon paste- 
board, for preservation during use in the class-room. 
The ordinary mounting paper is too flexible for children 
to handle without injuring the specimens. It is not 
necessary that these cards shall be of regular herbarium 
size, but they should be of uniform size for convenience 
in storing and handling. If the school will not furnish 
the cards, save the backs of cap-pads, or ask the 
children to bring large pasteboard boxes and covers, 
and let the children themselves help you to cut these 
materials of the desired size. Of course it is not neces- 
Sary to carry this weight to the country. The mount- 
ing may be done at convenient intervals after your 
return. Specimens may be held in place by narrow 
Strips of court-plaster. but a glued paper may be bought 
more cheaply if preferred. 

When completed, every card of a set should show 
one specimen of each kind to be discussed during a 
Single lesson. For instance, to illustrate germination 
each card might contain a corn or canary-seed, and a 
bean, morning-glory, or maple, each in three or four 
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different stages of growth. Maple seeds in several 
degrees of development may be found in short grass 
near the trees in June. The specimens upon a card 
should be numbered or lettered for convenient refer- 
ence, but should not be named. 

For leaf study, one set of cards should show the 
parts of aleaf—the blade, petiole, and stipules. The 
pansy shows large leafy stipules, quite as important in 
appearance as the blade itself ; the clover and the rose 
show smaller stipules joined by one edge to the petiole ; 
the locust (Robinia) shows the stipule metamorphosed 
into a spine, the sweet-pea shows large rounded stipules. 
The pupils must see a number of these different speci- 
mens in order to get the general idea of stipules, and 
not to confine their thought to the stipules of the 
pansy or the rose. A card as suggested above would 
show also a simple leaf-blade (of one piece) and com- 
pound leaf-blades (in several pieces), The cards of 
this set should show one sessile leaf with a bit of the 
main stem above and below the leaf to show the con- 
nection, and one leaf without stipules, to make the 
children understand that a leaf may lack one or two of 
the leaf-parts. Remember that the leaves must show 
the parts very clearly, but do not select very large 
leaves, as they are more apt to be broken in handling. 

Another set of cards should show the arrangement of 
leaves on the stem, as alternate, opposite, whorled, and 
radical. Still another set should show the two great 
classes of leaves according to venation, parallel-veined 
leaves, and netted-veined leaves. Few elementary 
botanies give clear definitions of these twoterms. In 
both kinds of leaves the veinlets form a network, but 
in parallel-veined leaves the network is nearly regular, 
in netted-veined leaves it is very irregular. In both 
kinds of venation the veins may branch from the base 
(palmately-veined) or from the mid-rib (pinnately- 
veined). It may be difficult to find small leaves par- 
allel-veined from midrib to margin, but the grass-blade 
and lily-of-the-valley are common types of the other 
kind. 

The above suggestions will enable all who wish to 
extend the idea to stems, flowers, flower clusters, and 
roots. Plan your cards carefully to include all neces- 
sary material, but none that is superfluous. Be not 
discouraged if you do not at once find all the objects 
you desire. Leave spaces for such specimens as you 
do not obtain, and use the cards in class for whatever 
point they do illustrate. It may be several years be- 
fore you complete them according to your plan. 

Your pupils can often help you greatly, even if not 
old enough to be trusted with pressing and mounting, 
by bringing a number of specimens of any desired kind 
accessible to them, and such help will foster their 
interest in botany, so working to advantage in both 
directions. 


a 
Abnormal Children. 


By J. B. CUNNINGHAM. 


How shail we deal with—1. Aprecocious child? 2. An 
abnormally good child? 3. An abnormally bad child ? 
4. An abnormally quick or bright child? 5. An abnor- 
mally slow or dull child ? 

Each of these heads implies an abnormal, #7. ¢., a not 
natural development, but the first differs from the re- 
maining four in the fact that precocity is abnormal only 
as to the earliness of time ; while the abnormally good 
or bad, and the abnormally bright or slow, are unnatural 
in that they are permanently deranged or one-sided 
states. A child may be natural or balanced in every 
function and yet be precocious, by these harmonized 
developments taking place when the child is younger 
than such powers are ordinarily, or naturally exercised. 
This is in fact the true meaning of precocity, which is 
derived from prae— (before) and coguo (to bake) “ baked 
too soon,” or, more liberally,—“ ripe before its time.” 
Were this the only precociousness met in the school- 
room, my task—to tell how to deal with it—would be 
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vastly lessened if not made easy, and the merest tyro of 
an educator could become acquainted with its mastery; 
for it would be but to turn the pupil out to wait pa- 
tiently about—as did Mary’s little lamb—till time over- 
take him and make his wisdom, ignorance, as time has 
done for so many great philosophers! But, unhappily, 
this one is the least prominent of a family renowned for 
its largeness and idiosyncrasy. Some, whose precocity 
is voracious memory ; some, who are precocious as to 
use of language—being totally uninterested in the read- 
ing otherwise suited to their capacities ; some, who have 
a mania for numbers and manipulation, but nolanguage 
to adequately express their reasonings ; some, who are 
earnest and expert draughtsmen, to the exclusion of 
other modes of expression ; etc. ; etc. 

How shall we deal with these ? 

Shall the line of precocity be encouraged? A false 
philosophy would answer yes ; for by thus doing spe- 
cialists of most marked distinctions would be fostered. 
Nature answers no. She specializes the individual, but 
the vital functions—feeding, breathing, circulation, and 
sensation—-are practically the same in all her varied 
creation, whatsoever, may be the organization of the 
being that immediately exercises them. So far as these 
functions are necessary to maintain life they are exer- 
cised by man and the snail alike. Soin mental devel- 
opment, the general faculties—meaning not only all 
those of the individual but also the similar faculties of 
all persons—are equally and severally necessary to the 
elementary development of the mind. Certain powers 
are to be used in conjunction throughout life, no matter 
which power may be specialized in maturity. Zo stimu- 
late precocity in the childis wrong. 

Shall precocity be suppressed, then? Nature again 
answers no. To illustrate: If vitality predominate 
over sensibility, is the treatment to thin or stop the 
blood? Is it not rather to regulate the food supply and 
excite the muscular and nerve tissues by bodily and 
mental exercise? 

If, then, you may properly neither stimulate nor re- 
press the line of precociousness, what is to be done? 
Merely to suspendit, ‘That is, stimulate the dormant fa- 
culties, ignoring the precocity until there is harmony. 

The four remaining questions—how shall we deal 
with the abnormally good, the abnormally bad, the ab- 
normally quick, and theabnormally slow—cannot be in- 
telligently discussed unless certain principles of tem- 
perament underlying the very queries at issue be stated 
and understood. 

There are four primary types of temperament: 1. San- 
guine—vitality (lung and heart capacity) predominant; 
fair skin, light eyes, and light or red hair. 2. Bilious— 
liver and nutritive systems predominant ; dark skin, 
eyes, and hair. 3. Lymphatic—secretions (fluids) pre- 
dominant ; body shapeless, soft flabby skin, no special 
color of skin, hair, or eyes. 4. Nervous—brain and nerve 
forces predominant ; slender person, narrow chest ; or- 
dinarily accompanied by light complexion. These types 
are rarely met in iife unassociated ; hence it is a com- 
plicated matter to analyze the compound temperament 
of one individual—so complicated, indeed, that many 
people of otherwise good understanding deny that types 
of temperament exist. What a problem it is then, in a 
school room of thirty or forty pupils to appreciate the 
multitude of influences daily working out, by their par- 
allelogram of forces, that strange and oft deceptive re- 
sultant—discipline! This is the teacher’s sphere. Here 
is the sphinx of human character before which must 
kneel the educator and interpret the jargon of its pro- 
phecies. 

I believe the key to the mystery of the motives, pas- 
sions, and acts of humanity, is, primarily, the dominating 
and associated hereditary temperaments ; and, secondly, 
individual variation, bent, inclination—or what you will 
—coupled with environment. 

What does the sanguine temperament, so far as we 
have disclosed it, mean?—Simply more oxygen than 
either of the other types of mankind get. A mouse 
breathing oxygen becomes capricious, lively, beyond 
self-control, and lives in a few minutes—judging by its 
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antics— as much rodent life as ordinarily it would en- 
joy in a year. 

If a mouse does this, is it not natural for a child that 
gets from one-eighth to one-fourth more oxygen than 
other children, for no other reason than that its lung 
capacity is that much greater, should be restless, impul- 
sive, and loud? 

What do we gain from a knowledge of the bilious ? 
1. Here is where the ancients located that part of the 
human family having too much gall. 2. There is neither 
surplus flesh nor leanness. 3. Neither animation nor 
sluggishness. 4. But intensity of purpose and inflexi- 
ble will. It is unnatural for a pupil dominated by this 
temperament to readily or willingly obey. Is such a 
pupil churlish when in the “ dumps”? or is it not more 
to be expected than otherwise, when crossed ? 

Next, of what assistance is a knowledge of the lym- 
phatic? Its first hintis laziness ; second, that ambition 
is wanting ; third, that good nature never applies an 
innuendo to itself ; fourth, that force—pure and simple 
—-is the only means to overcome inertia. How many of 
us have this jolly, sweet-tempered, dull idol in view ! 

But, last, what of the nervous? Alas! would I could 
answer easily as you ask the question. The sanguine 
“fall into line” when you threaten or scold—that is so 
long as “lightning is in the air”! the bilious by their 
mulishness would reconcile the conscience of an angel 
—-so you think—to the severest flogging ; and the inno- 
cent smile of the lymphatic would disarm the anger of 
a demon, and translates punishment, in a kind hearted 
teacher, to laughter ; but what a twinge it gives us when, 
at an impatient threat, command, word, or jesture, the 
eyes that are ever responsive, first look at us as if in 
doubt, then fill with tears and the little head we love 
the most is meekly laid upon the desk! Let us doubt 
temperaments if we will, but at such moments, my opin- 
ion is, there are few teachers who would not sacrifice 
much to gain the secret by which to avoid a second 
pang. Unfortunately, I can only inform you that you 
have found one, of the thousand variations, of the nerv- 
ous type, and the only prescription I can leave you is— 
kindness. 

After this investigation as te the natural trend of in- 
dividual character, we may, possibly, be able to throw 
some light on the questions of unnatural traits that 
were asked. 

How shallwe deal with the abnormally good? 

This “ goody-goody” class who never stir, talk, get 
out out of plumb, or do any of the things that ordinary 
mortals do—unless it is, perhaps, to do those things the 
teacher commands to be done—may have as little of 
the milk of human kindness as any of their, so-called, 
evil associates. May it not be a want of vitality—mop- 
ishness—that is the matter with them and not goodness ? 
If so, shall they receive all the hundreds in conduct, 
and the sanguine boy who has tried forty times as har¢, 
be encouraged with but fifties? This question I think 
is answered. 

How shall we deal with the abnormally bad? 

Assuming that certain pupils are constantly troubie- 
some, and even viciously bad, our investigation of tem- 
peraments gives direction to follow out, if not means to 
overcome. If the child be sanguine, the chances are 
that his vitality is running away with him, and, if not 
supplied with something to construct, he will find some- 
thing to tear down; or, if deprived of either of these 
pleasures, he will do the next best thing—work himself 
into contortions. If this pupil is not kept busy, whose 
fault is it? Who receives the low per cent. at the end of 
the month, however? If he be of the bilious type, and 
sits for hours frowning, muttering and idle, the chances, 
again, are that his strong will has been coaxed accord- 
ing to the formula of Solomon, and instead of being 
broken is gnarled. Continue the same wisdom in the 
same wise way—ignoring his reason and never appeal- 
ing to his sense of right—and each month will diminish 
your faith in humanity in exact ratio as his percentage 
of conduct is lowered. Patience is the capsule which 
shall render tastless many a dose of moral concepts he 
would otherwise refuse. I wish I could believe it his 
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cure ; but, just or unjust, the judgment of our race has 
made this type the agent of revenge. It must be a sad 
hour when a teacher concludes that a member of her 
grade is bad because she wishes no good to any one, 
and tries to turn the best influencesto evil. When this 
is reached fival dismissal is the end. 

How shall we deal with the abnormally quick or bright? 

This is your little friend whom you left in tears. 
Tingling all over with enthusiasm—not the restlessness 
of the sanguine, that came from the chest—but with an 
excitement darting from the brain, the consciousness of 
a clear thought, with eyes sparkling and hands shaking 
and body executing a dance fantastic, he informs the 
grade of the answer before some have grasped the ques- 
tion! Ignore him, a flush will fly to his cheek ; scold 
him, and he rends your heart again by bursting into 
tears when you are not prepared for such a thing; let 
him answer, and he soon becomes the only pupil that 
you are teaching. An exasperating case surely! Again 
you begin to think this the hardest one of all to man- 
age. Not so ; there is a little hyperdermic injection that 
soothes him in a few seconds—confidence and kindness. 
The only trouble about the cure is, that, like morphine, 
when the habit is once formed the syringe must be used 
rather frequently ! 

How shall we deal with the abnormally slow or dull ? 

Ay, how shall we? The comedy of errors may cause 
laughter, but the tragedy of failure can but leave sol- 
emnity. Weall know who it isthat incessantly fails; 
—the jolly, fat-faced, fun-loving, amiable child—our 
previous lymphatic acquaintance. It is alwaysthis one, 
or one of the other types whom disease has robbed of 
animation. But what shall be done with him? The 
successful world says let him alone ; nature has been 
niggard unto him, and man’s assistance is vain. Science 
comes forward with the now established truth that, 
while no mind is perfect in harmony, yet, also, there is 
no mind so utterly void of function that a response can 
not be gotten from it when the proper stimuli are used. 
Idiocy is arrested function and has been made to ex- 
change helplessness for self-direction. Then, as excite- 
ment is what is lacking, novelty must be the treatment 
of this class. Fear may be used—this being, in my hum- 
ble judgment, the only type that force can be used upon 
without resulting in harm—but, even here, I doubt its 
benefits. Constant change of plan, ferret watchfulness, 
and—since there can be no clash of wills—unswerving 
determination as to the end to be accomplished,—is the 
road to success, whether the goal is reached or not. 

All of the above must be taken, cum grano salis. The 
treatments would be specifics were the types of temper- 
ament not compounded in the same person. It is not 
the simple disorder which gives the physician trouble, 
but the complications that accompany it. To diagnose 
the disease and not be led astrayby the complications 
is the test of his skill. So is it with the educated. He is 
skilful only when the special traits shall lead him to 
the dominant energy of the pupil’s character. Further- 
more,—like the physician, again, who analyzes his medi- 
cines to know if he may expect certain results—the ed- 
ucator must not forget his own disposition while experi- 
menting on that of his pupil. 

We have learned, first, that precocity is to play the 
part of the hare, and sleep, while the dormant powers 
come as the tortoise to overtake her and often win the 
race. Second, that heredity plus individuality plus eviron- 
ment constitute the sum of the pupil’s being. Third, 
that there are fundamental temperaments, however intri- 
cately blended, which are eys to the management of 
children, And, fourth, that the educator has his own 
disposition to add to the sum of the dispositions of his 
pupils before he can average the resu/¢t and call it dis- 


cipline. 
¥ 


The creator has so constituted the human mind that 
it can only grow by its own action. Every man must 
therefore educate himself; his books and teachers are 
but helps ; the work is his.—Daniel Webster. 
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School Management. 


Groups IN GRADED SCHOOLS. 
By Georce H. Lams, 


The facts show that out of fifty pupils found in any 
grade some are bright, some are ordinary, some are dull. 
Some have every possible help and encouragement at 
home, some have very little, some have no home. In 
point of fact every individual pupil is a case separate 
and distinct from every other. To teach each pupil by 
himself and disregard classes altogether would be to Jose 
all the advantage of class recitation and all the stimulus 
of class rivalry. It1s not any more to one boy’s credit 
to be brilliant than it is to another’s discredit to be 
dull, provided both are equally honest and sincere in 
the efforts they put forth. People’s physical natures do 
not develop with equal rapidity, why should their intel- 
lects? Here is a boy twelve years old larger than that 
one fifteen, and yet this is neither to the one’s credit 
nor to the other’s disgrace. So with their respective 
mental abilities. The small fifteen-year-old may make 
the larger man. The dull boy may make the better 
thinker, But whether he does or does not is of no mo- 
ment. 

The business of the schools is to meet the conditions 
as they exist, and to deal with things as they are. At 
present the one boy is capable of. doing a great deal 
more work than the other, and this fact we try to 
recognize. The ordinary way is to wait until the one 
has accumulated sufficient force to carry him over a 
whole year’s work at a single bound, or else to drag the 
other on until he gives out from sheer exhaustion, and 
falls back a year. That many a bright pupil becomes 
discouraged and disgusted with the slow pace set by 
the other, and either becomes a general disturber of the 
peace, a continuous annoyance to his playmates and his 
teachers, a proverbial!y “bad boy,” or, worse yet, ceases 
to try, and becomes a laggard, is evidenced by a glance 
into almost any well “graded” school. That many 
another has become discouraged by frequent set-backs, 
and has finally stopped going to school two or three 
years before there was any necessity for his stopping, 
may be proven equally as well by a tour through back 
alleys, freight yards, and livery stables. 

In our plan we try to take advantage of these differ- 
ences of human nature, and we think with some meas- 
ure of success. In each grade we have two or three 
groups of pupils classified according to their strength. 
The fast group move on considerably faster than the 
rest, the slow group, where there are three groups, go 
just as fast as they are able, but are not all the time 
hurrying over something they do not understand. At 
the end of the year no group is set back. There may 
be an isolated case where an individual could not keep 
up with even the slowest group. In that instance he 
may be required to begin with the next class and go 
over his year’s work again, But if a“ group” is left 
without promotion it is with the distinct understanding 
that they will commence the next year just where they 
left off and go on. This left over group will amalgamate 
with the advanced group coming on from the room be- 
low without increasing the number of recitations seri- 
ously. I shall content myself with describing the work- 
ings of the system in one grade of one school, the A 
grammar. 

During the school year ’92—'93 these pupils were en- 
couraged to work on as fast as they wereable. In con- 
sequence they were promoted in two groups. The ad- 
dition of other pupils from other schools and other 
places, together with a small left over group, soon made 
another division imperative, so that since October, ’93, 
there have been practically three classes. Let me re- 
mark by way of parenthesis that in some branches, as 
music and writing, and in advanced grades, in reading 
and spelling, all classes can recite together, and thus 
the number of recitations be kepta minimum. The 


first group very soon indicated that they would do more 
than the prescribed amount of work during the year. 
Arrangements were therefore made whereby they 
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were permitted to enter on high school studies as soon 
as they should be prepared. Accordingly they finished 
U.S. history. by the holidays, a work which is ordina- 
rily prescribed for the year. They then took up Eng- 
lish history—a three-days-a-week study in the high 
school and will have finished that during the year. 
This branch is thus clear gain. Further they will have 
completed arithmetic by March and will have time to 
get a good start in algebra or some other high school 
study. Thesecond group is moving on as rapidly as 
the pupils are able, not discouraged but greatly stimu- 
lated by the work of the advanced group. The third is 
doing good thorough work, though rather slow. But, 
beyond all question, this class which, if any, merits sym- 
pathy, is far better off than they would be dragging on 
at the heels of their superiors. 

One point further ; when the school was divided into 
groups, some pupils who doubted their own ability to 
go with the fast class were encouraged to try it in one 
branch. In two or three instances their success was so 
marked that they soon entered the class in all depart- 
ments and are now among the very best of the best 
group. Others are “advanced” pupils in only one 
branch, and are in the second division in the other 
studies. Out cf a school of fifty-four pupils twelve are 
in the fast group; two others are “ fast” in arithmetic 
and six others are “ fast’’ in history. 

Again, the grouping has been a great stimulus even 
to the slowest class,some having passed from this 
group to the one above. There is some hope of a pu- 
pil’s making a jump of two months, and he will work for 
it, whereas he would regard the skip of a year as an im- 
possibility. 

Beyond all question some such plan as this must 
come into our graded school system to adapt it to the 
wants of individual children. If a child is a unit and 
not a fiftieth part of a unit his entity must be recog- 
nized. The teacher who is anxious to do the best pos- 
sible for the children committed to his care must meet 
and solve this problem ; and from the light of experi- 
ence [ can say that many seemingly impassible barriers 
will vanish before the one who is willing to grapple the 
problem heroically. 

¥ 


Practical Physiology. 


“What! dissect a cat?” The reader shudders; so 
did the writer, but followed stern duty into the room. 
Five minutes later, scalpel in hand, she was exploring 
the muscular system of the right hind foot. 

No one who has not assisted at a dissection can have 
any realization of the beauty of the animal structure. 
Beauty skin deep !—the skin but hides the greater 
beauty beneath it. That removed, we begin to feel 
how fearfully and wonderfully made is this little house 
of flesh from which the mystic Zgo has departed. What 
if it is but a cat-Z#go that is gone—buta feline form that 
lies before you in all its helplessness? Is what has de- 
parted from it any easier to explain than the go that 
directs the dissecting tool? Is the house of flesh less 
perfectly adapted in all its parts to the needs of its 
habitant than your own? Is thisstructure less wonder- 
ful in its complexity, less admirable in its economy, 
less beautiful in its harmony, Jess prompt and sure in 
its action? Could you take that passive thing apart 
and put it together again? Not by all the arts known 
to man. Such is its compactness, and yet no part binds 
on another, but all move without friction. Could you 
paint those silken tissues, those rounded organs with 
the rosy hues of health, some paler, some ruddier ? 

This is the place to contrast the loveliness of health 
with the hideousness of disease. This is the place for 
the novice to learn how a cultivated disgust may be 
suddenly changed to an enthusiasm of admiration. 
This is the place for the careless to become conscious 
of the sacredness of life. 

Beauty only skin deep! Why, henceforth every 
piece ot nice, fresh meat in a butcher’s window must be 
a thing of beauty. Why? Because of the beautiful 
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whole it brings to mind. Because its fibers lead you 
down to tendon and bone and articulated skeleton, and 
upward to feeding arteries and pulsing heart and 
expanding lungs and thinking brain. 

Yes, expanding lungs. Here is an opportunity for an 
object lesson in breathing, infinitely more valuable than 
any the outward form could give. 

The teacher takes her little blow-pipe, and, inserting 
one end in an opening in the windpipe, inflates the lungs. 
Has the cat come to life? What a start you give, as 
the leaf-like lobes of the lung curl up and swell with 
the entering breath. © 

You get over your surprise in a moment and watch 
the filling out of every extremity as the breath trickles 
through the sponge, and realize that so should the life- 
giving oxygen find its way to the remotest corner of 
your own lungs. 

Could the wrong of tight lacing and unhealthy atti- 
tudes, of nicotine and alcoholism, be taught dy ocular 
demonstration early enough in life, the doctors and the 
criminal lawyers would have less to do. Perhaps this 
cannot be perfectly done; but the mistake we make is 
in pouring so many empty words into the ear of youth, 
in our attempts to evolve changing concepts from 
original concepts that never had any existence in the 
minds appealed to. We describe a healthy stomach—a 
healthy lung—no use. We show pictures, plaster casts 
—still the concept we build is made of color and form 
alone. There is nothing in it of nerve and blood and 
quivering mobility—no suggestion of life. Satisfied 
with this sham beginning, we proceed to explain the 
processes of abuse and consequent disease. Our elo- 
quence may touch the emotional nature, may rouse some 
vague fear of vaguer consequences, may touch the 
moral sense dimly, or station some unseen bugaboo be- 
hind the listener, to cast its hideous shadow over his 
shoulder and terrify him into conformity to the rules of 
health. But nothing is rea/ in it all—nothing assumes 
its normality before his strained mental vision. 

Show him a healthy stomach, be it only that of a cat ; 
dissect it “‘ before his very eyes,” or better still; allow 
him to do so himself ; explain its walls, their functions, 
their action, their means of sustenance, their needs and 
dangers, while the tissues are there, while the arteries 
can be seen and the folds and fibers examined. Then, 
when some day long afterward perhaps, you want to 
talk about alcoholism you can get out your colored 
drawings and your manikins and have them mean 
something to him. A vivid concept long since planted 
in his mind is there asa basis for your amplification. 
You tell of the succeeding stages of inflammation and 
he sees the blood flow faster and faster through the 
arteries and the fever gather in spots. Give the pupil 
something real to start with —“ The Coming School.” 


ca 
What is Delsartism ? 


Delsarte taught that every muscle and attitude of 
the body had a particular part to perform as an instru- 
ment for expressing the mind. To prepare himself for 
teaching how these were to be used, he studied anatomy 
five years, walked the wards of hospitals, studied in the 
street, everywhere he could find man under the sway of 
emotion, until he had discovered the anatomy of action. 
The aim of Delsartian gymnastics is symmetrical phys- 
ical development ; the first step is the reduction of the 
body to a state of passivity, from which it may be 
trained to move in harmony with nature’s laws. It 
deals particularly with physical reform. The distin- 
guishing difference between the system of physical 
training and others is that while other systems develop 
muscle, this process develops not muscle but physical 
expression. Delsarte observed that man’s movements 
when governed by his higher, nobler impulses were not 
of the jerking, thrusting type, put rather in the nature 
of curves and spirals, consequently if a man cultivated 
these movements until they were habitual would it not 
produce a better inner condition by reason of the reflex 
action of these elevating movements? This is denied by 
many who claim that the inside first must be cleansed. 
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T he School-Room. 


History Topics. 
Preparatory to the Study of the Civil War. 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE Law. 
Summary of points to be made. 
The Fugitive Slave Law, or the Compromise of 1850. 

Between whom made. 

The slave states of the South and the free states of the 
North. 

By whom proposed and written—Henry Clay. 

By whom debated in the senate. 
Clay, Calhoun, Webster, and Davis for it. 
Sumner, Seward against it. 

What gave it to the South. 

The power to recover slaves escaped into the free states, 

What gave it to the North. 

The District of Columbia as free soil. 
California as a free state by her own choice. 
Arguments for it. 
That it would preserve peace and the union. 
That it would preserve Southern property for its owners. 
The safety of the slave states, 
Arguments against it. 
That men cannot be property. 
That our country is the land of freedom. 
Preceding compromises. 
The Constitution of the United States. 
The Missouri Compromise. 
THE FUGITIVE SLAVE. 
Summary of points to be made. 
The fugitive slave law at work. 
Difficulties in the way of carrying it out. 
The fact that slaves could run and hide. 
The fact that slave states were bordered by free states. 
The determination of Abolitionists to help slaves. 
Popular sympathy with a runaway slave. 
Reasons of Abolitionists for opposing this law. 
The belief that slaves were men, and not property. 
Reasons which made it hard for a slave to escape. 
His color and his ignorance. 
The law against him. 
Lack of money. 
Hard for him to get work as a colored stranger. 
No hearing in courts of law. 
Safe refuges for the slave in Canada, Mexico, and Europe. 

SPECIAL NOTES.--The fugitive slave law to a certain extent 
defeated itself, since it made the Abolitionists more active than 
ever before, and organized them more completely into a working 
opposition ; and the knowledge of this help ready to receive them 
greatly encouraged fugitives. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR KANSAS. 
Summary of points to be made. 
The struggle for Kansas, 1854-1858. 
Leading events in the struggle. 
Entrance of Kansas and Nebraska by settlers. 
Proposal of Kansas-Nebraska bill by Stephen A. Doug- 
las, or 
The The Repeal of the Missouri Compromise. 
REPUBLICAN PARTY formed in opposition to the introduc- 
tion of slavery into the territories, 
Free colonies sent from the north into Kansas. 
Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Company. 
Entrance of Missourians into Kansas to decide elections 
of 1855. 
Kansas voted as a slave state. 
Topeka convention of free settlers to dispute this result. 
Civil conflicts in Kansas for three years, 1854-1858. 
Free state men conquer, and make a free constitution. 
Kansas admitted as a free state in 1860. 
Results following the passage of Kansas-Nebraska bill. 
Formation of Republican party. 
Settlement of Kansas. 
Civil conflict in Kansas. 

SPECIAL NOTE.— Since Kansas bordered on slave territory al- 
ready, the conflict naturally took place there, and not in Nebraska. 
it was particularly important to the South, not orly to have more 
lands opened to bes citizens, but also that this land should be 
continuous with that she already held, on account of the easy es- 
cape of fugitive slaves when there was a large exposed border 
of free state near. So as regards Kansas, Missouri was far more 
vitally concerned than any other part of the South.—‘ Studies in 
American History.” 
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Orientals at the Fair. 


Among the young people who visited the Columbian expo- 
sition last summer were a Javanese baby, three Chinese boys of 
from two to six years, a pickaninny from Dahomey, a dancing 
Soudanese baby, a little Bedouin girl who danced in the Arab en- 
campment, a pappoose or two in the Indian village, and a half- 
dozen Egyptian boys who belabored the tiny gray donkeys in the 
Cairo street. These boys and girls did not visit the fair to see the 
curious things in the wonderful white buildings, but to be a part of 
the show. They were there to be looked at, not to look, and they 
were among the most interesting of all the exhibits. 

The black baby lived in the Dahomey village, which is sup- 
posed to look as if it had been picked up in Africa and set down 
in Chicage. In some respects it certainly did resemble the hot 
country about which Mr. Glave has told us during the past year. 
The ground was sandy enough and the sunshine hot enough for 
Sahara, and the reed-thatched huts which line the high board 
fence surrounding the village were uncomfortable enough in ap- 
pearance to satisfy the most enthusiasticexplorer. In the middle 
of the village was a larger hut, open at the sides and covered with 
thatch, and in this hut the dwellers of the Dahomey village danced 
the war-dance of their native country every hour or two for the 
entertainment of the white people who strolled in to see them. All 
of these men and women were hideous in their gay calico clothing 
with strings of teeth and strange-looking bits of stone and metal 
hanging about their necks and dangling bem their arms and ears. 
But the pickaninny was as cunning as most other babies. When 
I saw him he was sitting in a puddle of dirty water with no cloth- 
ing on to get soiled, watching his mother and an older brother 
scouring two or three brass and silver rings with a bit of rag and 
a handful of sand. The little fellow wanced the —~ to play 
with, and when he found that he could not have them, he set up 
a howl that sounded very much like a white boy of two years cry- 
ing because he could not have a porcelain clock or acircus wagon 
to play with. —Harper’'s Young People. 


* 
Early History of Chicago. 


Chicago teachers may use the material here given (from the C, C. N. S 
Envelope). Others may — suggestions from it as to how to make their 
own local geography and history interesting. 

Many years ago there were no white men in Chicago. 
dians were the only people who ever came here. 

There were no houses, fences, streets, or sidewalks here then. 
The only roads were paths made by the Indians or by wild ani- 
mals, 

No street cars or railroads were known. 

The only way to take a journey was to go on foot, on horse- 
back, or in a canoe. 

At night no street lamps or electric lights could be seen. 

When the sun had gone away the moon and stars alone gave 
light. 

eT he great lake and the quiet river were here, but the only boats 
seen on them were the light Indian canoes. 

Along the the stream some trees grew. The prairies were cov- 
ered with tall, waving grass. There were great marshy places in 
which grew rushes, cat-tails, and wild rice. 

Long-legged water-birds, such as the snipe and heron, found a 
happy home in those wet, reedy places. The wild ducks and 
geese, too, loved to rest in the quiet little ponds and streams. 

On the prairies lived the wild buffalo, and rabbits and prairie 
chickens hid in the thick grass. 

Squirrels frisked among the trees that grew along the streams, 
and here, sometimes, the wild deer came to drink. 

How would you like to have lived here then ? 

You could have lived in a wigwam as Hiawatha did. 
der if the Indians called Lake 
water.” 

They must have had a camp at Beverly Hills where we went 
last year. We often find chips of flint there and sometimes In- 
dian arrow heads. 

¥ 


Some Questions. 


Why should we celebrate the anniversary of the discovery of 
America ? 

When and where was drawn the first written form of govern- 
ment, or constitution, in the United States ? 

In what connection is the name of Robert Morris associated 
with that of George Washington? 

When was the constitution of the United States framed ? When 
was it adopted by the states? 

When was the last and most famous of the fifteen amendments 
to the constitution adopted ? 

Which of Thomas Jefferson’s public acts do you consider of 
most importance to the people of the United States? 

What do you know of the Franklin’s state ? 

What territory has been opened to settlement during the ad- 
ministration of President Harriscn ? —Ex. 


The In- 


I won- 
ichigan “ The shining big sea- 
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Abraham Lincoln. 


‘* At last he said to me, ‘ Lincoln you can never makea lawyer 
if you do not understand what demonstrate means’ ; and I left my 
situation in Springfield, went home to my father’s house, and 
stayed there till 1 could give any proposition in the six books of 
Euclid at sight. I then found out what demonstrate means.” 

—Life of Lincoln. 


The life of Mr. Lincoln should not be passed by in silence, for 
he touched the log cabin and took away its degradation; he 
touched poverty and made it full of thoughtfulness and beautiful 
humility ; he touched a few volumes and made them into a library ; 
he peured new meaning into the word mother; he read and 
thought by a fire of logs until that flickering light recalls the glory 
of education, come, as it may.—Prof. David Swing. 

Through clothes, titles, rags, and race he saw the real—that 
which is. Beyond accident, policy, compromise, and war, he saw 
the end. Cabin and White House were alike to him—only places 
of shelter. His greatness was within himself and not in his sur- 
roundings. Grand Martyr of the Century, a world’s homage en- 
circles his tomb !—odt. G. Ingersoll. 


Lincoln lived in a log cabin in Pleasant Grove township Coles 
county, Illinois; there he studied law, and geometry; his father 
and mother rest in a little cemetery about a mile from the spot 
where the cabin stood. 

» 


Chinese Superstitions. 


“*A superstitious reverence for the dead, accomplished years ago 
in China something that regard for the comfort and safety of the liv- 
ing, even when aided by judicial mandates and radical municipal 
methods, have been cnly partially able to accomplish in this coun- 
try,’ said a telegraph lineman who was in the employ of the com- 
pany that established the first telegraph line in China. 

“*« The telegraph wires are placed underground there, and if the 
company had not so disposed of them there would have been no 
telegraph wires in China to this day. Dead ancestors are held in 
peculiar reverence in that curious country, and the casting of a 
shadow upon the grave of an ancestor is looked upon by the Chin- 
ese as an insult not to be borne, and it is always resented with 
impetuous rage. Now there are no cemeteries or general burying 
grounds in China, but every family’s ancestors, particularly in the 
rural districts, are buried on the family premises. Consequently, 
every yard or garden 1s a receptacle of ancestral remains, and as 
China is thickly populated, the revered bones of dead and gone 
Mongolian progenitors may be found resting beneath every few 
rods of earth. When the telegraph company went to work to put 
up the poles on which to hang its wires, the workmen were em- 
barrassed every little while by wrathful Chinamen, who would 
rush angrily upon certain poles and chop them to the ground, and 
warn the workmen, with much furious chatter, that they would 
put them up again at their peril. The cause of this interference 
was unknown to the workmen, who were at last forced to discon- 
tinue the work, and explanation was demanded by the authorities. 
Then it was learned that the poles that were cut down had cast 
a shadow some time during the day on the graves of revered an- 
cestors of Chinamen, and the insult could be wiped out in no 
other way but by summarily removing the poles. It was found 
that the superstition was too sacred a one among the Chinese to 
be overcome by persuasion or bribery, and at last the telegraph 
company, as a matter of economy and self-protection, laid their 
wires beneath the surface, where they have been ever since.’ "— 
New York Sun. 

¥ 


A Novel Game. 


Without going near the water, boys, and girls too, for that 
matter, can practice the art of resuscitating the drowned. Let 
one of the players take the part of the drowned person. Then 
let the others execute the following maneuvers in their order: 

1. Roll the unfortunate over on his face and place a bundle of 
clothing under his waist, to raise that part of the body and cause 
a compression of the lungs, forcing the water out of the mouth. 

2. Having allowed time for the Jungs to empty of water, turn 
the body over on its back and again place the cushion under the 
waist. 

3. The tongue must be kept from falling back into the throat, 
and obstructing the breathing. If there are two rescuers, one 
may hold the tongue with a piece of cloth between it and the 
fingers, while the other moves the arms, as follows : 

4. Draw the arms up straight at full length, then back until 
they come together above the head, touching the floor. Move 
them up and back to the sides again. Repeat this movement, 


gently until you decide that breathing has begun and become 
regular. 

5. Then put the patient to bed, rub the limbs energetically, and 
admin‘ster a teaspoonful of hot water with some imaginary 
brandy in it every fifteen minutes. 
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A Lesson in Breathing. 


(Reported. ) 

The lungs of the cat afforded the means of a very effective lesson 
on the action of the diaphragm. Perhaps the actual questions 
and answers of teacher and pupils will tell the story best : 

Teacher.—What do you see? 

Third Pupil (two having failed to give complete answers).— 
I see a glass bottle with the bottom knocked off and the end made 
air-tight with a piece of rubber. The bottle is a broad one and 
the neck is corked. Through the cork are passed two glass tubes ; 
one short and open at both ends—the other, long and open at the 
other end only. Inside the bottle, the long glass tube is fitted 
into the windpipe of the cat, which is tied tightly about the tube. 
From this hang the lungs of the cat, which you took from the 
— for use in this experiment. 

eacher.—What am I doing ? 

Pupil—yYou are inflating the lungs by blowing air into them 
through the long tube. 

Teacher.—What am I doing now? 

Pupil_—yYou are inflating the lungs as before, and, at the same 
time, closing the short tube with your finger. 

Teacher.—What change do you see in the result ? 

Pupil_—The rubber bulges out. 

Teacher.—Why does that happen ? 

Pupil.—Because, by increasing the size of the lungs, you 
diminish the air space in the bottle ard the air presses against 
the rubber. 

Teacher.—What am I doing now? 

Pupil._—You are closing the small tube and pulling the rubber 
in and out. 

Teacher.—What effect do you see? 

Pupil._—The lungs contract and expand. 

Teacher.—Explain why. 

Pupil——When you increase the air space in the bottle the outer 
air rushes through the tube into the lungs to equalize the inward 
and outward atmospheric pressure. When you diminish the air 
space in the bottle the air is driven out of the lungs by the com- 
pression of the air around them. 

Teacher.—What am | doing now ? 

Pupil.—You are inoving the rubber in and out, leaving both 
tubes open. 

Teacher.—Any change in the result ? 

Pupil The lungs expand, but not so fully. 

Teacher.—Why not so fully ? 

Pupil—Because the increased space in the bottle is filled 
partly through the short tube. 

Teacher —What membrane in the body will the rubber serve 
to illustrate ? 

Pupil_—The diaphragm. 

Another Pupil—Why do the lungs contract as soon as they 
are let alone ? 

Teacher.—Who sees ? 

Pupil.—The outer pressure of the whole atmosphere is greater 
than the inner pressure. 

Another Pupil._—No, the atmospheric pressure is equal within 
and without. 

Another.—lt is the elasticity of the membrane, or the weight 
of the falling tissue, or both combined, that expel the air. 

Teacher.—Decide for yourselves. 


Wild rabbits or wood chucks, small market game or fish may be obtained 
anywhere for dissection lessons. 


x 
Blood Purifiers. 


When a person has been slightly ailing for a time with ill-de- 
fined symptoms, and the cause does not appear, he is quite apt to 
assume that his blood needs purifying, and straightway he doses 
himself with nostrums reputed to have the desired effect. Such 
people should understand that there are no medicinal blood puri- 
fiers, notwithstanding the emphatic claims to the contrary. 

The blood of many people contains waste matters which ren- 
der them untomfortable, if not really ill, Dosing is not the way 
toremove them. The food should be carefully selected, and lim- 
ited to simple and easily digestible substances. Water, perfectly 
hot, should be freely indulged in, for the purpose of rendering the 
kidneys more active and washing out the system. 

Fruits should also be freely indulged in, for the purpose of 
keeping the intestinal canal open and promoting the elimination 
of waste through this avenue. The lungs should be made to do 
more work. and this end is best attained by the means of brisk 
walks in the open air. 

The pores of the skin are minute sewers. These are liable to 
close up somewhat unless quite free exercise is taken. To assist 
in the work of purifying the blood, exercise should be pushed un- 
til perspration is induced. Of course, to keep the skin clean is 
one of the essentials 

These simple measures are about all that are needed to purify 
the blood of those who suffer simply from derangements. They 
are also the best nerve tonics, and not only restore lost vigor, but 
extend the development of the nerve system, much as exercise de- 
velops the muscles. 
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Supplementary. 


The Holidays. 
A KINDERGARTEN SONG. 
Air : “ Rory O’More.” 
(For Arbor Day exercises,or before school closes for the summer holidays. ) 


Boys and girls march in, in quick time, each carrying a bough 
in one hand and a straw hat in the other. 


Away with all pencils, with slates and with books, 
Away to the forest, the fir-trees, and brooks; 

We have studied enough for such nature as ours, 
And now may be off to the birds and the flowers. 


Away through the meadows where green fields and 
brooks, 

Will suit us much better than Sage’s old books ; 

We wonder sometimes that our hair don’t turn gray, 

With the heat of our brains while they toil all the day. 


They tell us we one day must work for our bread, 
And “brain power” is needed in each little head ; 
But surely “ no play makes Jack a dull boy ”"— 
We will work all the better for one day of joy. 


We thank all our teachers with hearts full of glee 
And feel like young squirrels, so glad and so free. 


We wish them “ good-morning,” and hope they will rest 
To their own heart’s contentment, as each one likes best. 


» 


Io Victis. 


I sing the Hymn of the Conquered, who fell in the battle of 


life— 

The hymn of the wounded, the beaten, who died overwhelmed in 
the strife ; 

Not the jubilant song of the victors, for whom the resounding 
acclaim 

Of — was lifted in chorus, whose brows wore the chaplet of 
ame— 

But the hymn of the low and the humble, the weary, the broken 


in heart, ; 
Who strove and who failed, acting bravely a silent and desperate 


part ; 

Whose youth bore no flower in its branches, whose hopes burned 
in ashes away. 

From whose hands slipped the prize they had grasped at. who 
stood at the dying of day 

With = work of their life all around them, unpitied, unheeded, 
alone. 

With death swooping down o’er their failure, and all but their 
faith overthrown. ‘ 


While the voice of the world shouts its chorus, its pzan for those 
who have won— 

While the trumpet is sounding triumphant, and high tothe breeze 
and the sun 

Gay banners are waving, hands clapping, and hurrying feet 

Thronging after the laurel-crowned victors—1 stand on the field 
of defeat 

In the shadow, ’mongst those who are fallen and wounded and 
dying—and there 

Chant a requiem low, place my hand on their pain-knotted brows, 
breathe a prayer. 

Hold the hand that is hapless, and whisper, “ They only the 
victory win 

Who have fought the good fight and have vanquished the demon 
that tempts us within ; 

Who have held to their faith unseduced by the prize that the 
world holds on high ; 

Who have dared for a high cause to suffer, resist, fight—if need 
be, to die.” 


Speak, history! Who are life’s victors? Unroll thy long annals 
and say— 

Are they those whom the world called the victors, who won the 
success of the day ? 

The martyrs, or Nero? The Spartans who fell at Thermopylz’s 


tryst, 
Or the Persians and Xerxes? His judges or Socrates? Pilate or 
Christ ? 


— W. W. Story. 
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Little Miss Mischief. 


(To be spoken by a small girl wearing cap, mitts, and spectacles. She 
sits in a large armchair, and pretends to knit as she talks.) 
Isn’t this fun? Grandma has gone to take her nap and I’m all 
up in her things. Don’t I look funny? J can’t knit, I’m 
only making believe. I don’t see how grandma can see through 
these “specs.” I'll just slip them down on my nose a little, 
and look over the tops. 
(Adjusts spectacles.) 
Grandma does so when 
she wants to be very stern 
to us children. That is 
when she finds we've 
been naughty. Grand- 
ma is real nice, most 
times, and she gives us 
peppermints. She has al- 
ways got them, grandma 
has, and she keeps them 
in a little bag hanging on 
the back of her chair. 
Sometimes grandma 
sings as she rocks and 
knits. I can sing just like 
her, loftendo. (S%mgs:) 





“Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to mind; 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And days of auld lang syne.” 

Sometimes grandma is real funny, and tells us children stories 
about what she did when she was little. I'll tell you the funniest 
story of all (daughs aloud). Once grandma and her brother Obed 
were fishing. What a funny name Obed is! Well, she and her 
brother Obed were fishing—Didn’t I tell that just like grandma ? 
She is always going over and over when she tells stories. They 
heard a noise in the bushes, and, somehow, grandma got all 
tangled up in uncle Obed’s line, and fell into the-———O deary me! 
that’s grandma’s step in the next room; she'll scold if she finds 
me with her things on. Such a mess as I. have made of this 
knitting! I guess I'd better run away! (Take off cap and spec- 
tacles, and runs out.) 

¥* 


Exercise Song. 
By JENNIE NORTON. 
Air; “ The Whistling Coon.” 


I. 
Sing, Sing, oh, what shall I sing ? 
My little kitty sang a pretty tune, 
She opened wide her jaws 
And clapped her tiny paws, 
She did so well I gave her a gold spoon. 
Chorus.— Leit, right, rest together now, 
Raise your heels and clap yqur little hands, 
Turn, bow, all erect once more. 
Uh, how well each little scholar stands! 
Il. 
Sing. sing, oh, what shall I sing ? 
I heard a gentle tapping at the door; 
There stood a snowy pig, 
Who danced a funny jig, 
From half past seven until nearly four. 
Chorus.— 
III. 
Sing, sing, oh, what shall I sing ? 
I know one of the dearest little schools, 
Where all the children work 
And never, never shirk, 
And everybody minds the teacher's rules. 
Chorus.— 
> 


Patriotic Quotations. 


“ There is no American boy, however poor, however humble, 
orphan though he may be, that, if he have a clear head, a true 
heart, a strong arm, may not rise through all the grades of society, 
and become the crown, the glory, the pillar of the state.” 

The blood of man is well shed for our family, for our friends, 
for our God, for our country, for our kind, the rest is vanity—the 
rest is crime. 

Retter.a day of strife, 
Than a century of sleep. 


He serves his party best—who serves his country best. 
Whcre liberty dwells ; there is my country. 
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Editorial Notes. 


In order to make room for some special features, among them 
the finely illustrated and brightly written article of Miss Alice E. 
Fitts, director of the kindergarten department, Pratt Institute, on 
“ The Land of Freebel,” many notes from the educational field 
will have to lay over for a later issue of THE JOURNAL, 

We take this occasion to cordially thank those many friends who 
have written us expressing their appreciation of the special 
“‘ treats ” THE JOURNAL has given in the past months. Weshall 
continue in our efforts to make the paper brighter, more posi 
tively helpful and attractive with every issue, and thereby make 
it indispensable to all live teachers, and magnify the profession in 
the eyes of the public. 


The next issue will be the twenty-fourth annual summer 
number of THE JOURNAL. Work was begun on it several 
months ago to furnish a souvenir that will surpass everything ever 
before offered in a single issue of any educational journal. 


Many thanks for the kind invitations to school exhibits, com- 
mencement exercises, receptions, etc., that our friends have show- 
ered upon us, Success and a happy time to all! 








Paris Schools. 


The primary public schools take the children from the age of 
six to twelve. The education is given free; in the primary 
schools the girls learn housekeeping, from kitchen work and buy- 
ing in the market to mending and making their dresses; and 
boys practice joinery and blacksmithing. They are in separate 
schools. The girls only have women teachers. The course of 
studies and the general discipline are the same for both sexes. 
Not more than fifty scholars in the lower class or forty in the 
higher are allowed. 

The newer school buildings are large, light, and airy. Only 
two children sit at a bench or desk. 

Books, paper, and all needed stationery are furnished to all the 
scholars, rich or poor, free of charge. This averages about 
one dollar per year for each, The children evidently do not 
know the general geography so well as American pupils, but 
they seem to be better up in all that concerns their own country. 
They know how to count and reckon money, especially the girls; 
for women are the cashiers and bookkeepers 7. their husbands. 
The city furnishes a solid meal at the hour of noon. The meal 
is usually served up in the covered play-room. Each has a bowl 
of soup and a plate of steaming meat and vegetables. All bring 
bread from home unless too poor, then the child receives a piece 
of bread from the school. To get their portions, each child pre- 
sents a copper check, costing from 3 to 4 cents; the poor have 
one given them. 

Clothing and shoes are also furnished to the children whose 
parents cahnot furnish what is necessary to put them on a foot- 
ing of decent equality with all the rest, as French school chil- 
dren wear uniforms. The money for this is got mainly by sub- 
scription by the school directors. As vacations can be made to 
serve to education as well as to health, vacation journeys and 
school colonies are planned for. 

These journeys usually occupy a day, but they are frequently 
for a week ; while one ward has begun school colonies that take 
the children away from their families and the city for an entire 
month. The children who are to enjoy free trips to the country 
for a day are chosen among all who have behaved themselves ; 
the children of well-to-do parents are not supposed to compete ; 
usually they are off for the vacation with their own families, so 
that children of the poorest families who are the best behaved 
are selected. 

Gymnastics is obligatory both for the girls and the boys. 
During the class recess of one half hour, morning and evening, 
specially appointed teachers supervise exercises on parallel bars, 
swinging ropes and rings, ladders, dumb-bells, and all the rest. 
These teachers have to have a special certificate of proficiency in 
gymnastic teaching. In the girls’ schools special favor is shown 
to a Swedish arrangement of cords and rope ladders pulling 
against a stout spiral spring (it is known as the Pichery appar- 
atus). Besides there is a great amount of military drill ; each 
boys’ school has its own battalion. 

Manual training has been introduced into the public schools ; 
one-half of the two hundred schools for boys are fitted up with 
shops for working in wood, and fifteen have provision for iron 
work. Much attention is now given to joiners’ work. The girls 
learn sewing, mending, darning stockings and the making of baby 
linen. Drawing and singing are taught to ail. 

The next teaching above that in the primary schools just de- 
scribed are complementary classes, from 12 to15. Theseare for 
the advanced mathematics and natural sciences, especially in 
their practical every-day applications, for bookkeeping and the 
modern languages, for drawing, and a little more music ; attention 
is now more than ever given to practical working with the hands. 
The girls are taught all kinds of sewing. receive special lessons in 
the cutting out and making up of clothes. They study the 
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qualities of foods and drinks, the elementary principles of cook- 
ing and providing for household necessities, the concocting of 
simple remedies for sickness, washing and ironing, heating and 
lighting, and all that concerns the management of the home, 

ey go by turns through real kitchen and laundry work. In 
the former they are d on to do the marketing of the day's 
meal for their set under the eyes of the teacher and the cooking 
mistress. They are allowed to dispose of ten francs for the 
meal of ten persons. They have eight bills of fare to make up 
in winter and as many more in summer. 





Mississippi. 

There is a decided improvement in the general educational 
outlook in the state. The effect of the institutes held last year at 
the University aud at Lake has been very marked. A number of 
superintendents report that their teachers are doing better work 
because of the helpful instruction they received in these training 
schools. Educational sentiment is growing. The teacher is 
coming to the front. The last legislature recognized this work 
by making an appropriation for the continuation of these insti- 
tutes, while the amount received from the Peabody fund has been 
increased. 

There will be five institutes this summer for the white teachers, 
and about an equal number for the colored teachers. Besides 
there will be a conductors’ training school to instruct teachers to 
take charge of the county institutes which will be held during the 
month of August. The white normals will be heid as follows: 
Booneville, June 4, under Prof. W. Rose, of Nashville; Univer- 
sity, June 11, under Supt. Phillips, of Birmingham; Lake, June 
25, under Prof. Lipscomb of the Agricultural college ; Port Gib- 
son, July 2, under Prof. Barnard, professor of pedagogy in the 
university, and Wesson, July 2, under Prof. J. R. Kirk, of 
Missouri. The conductors’ school will be held at the university 
for two weeks under the control of Dr. J. Baldwin, of the Univer- 
of Texas. 

Last year there were but two institutes held, but the attend- 
ance at each was very large. The promise for this year is that 
three times as many teachers will avail themselves of the advan- 
tages offered. 

State Supt. Preston deserves great praise for the work he has 
done for the state in the improvement of the schools. He has 
perfected the educational system and succeeded in putting it into 
sucessful operation. 

The school of pedagogy in the university has completed its 
first year’s work in a very satisfactory manner. It promises 
much for the future. ° 


Cook County Normal, 


The summer school of this famous institution will open July 9 
and continue three weeks. Col. Parker is the principal and Prof. 
Wilbur S. Jackman the manager. The fundamental idea upon 
which the work rests, may be massed in the one word concentra- 
tion. 

Recognizing the inherent relationship which exists among the 
various so-called branches of study, a systematic and conscien- 
tious effort is being made to give to each subject its place in a 
comprehensive course of study according to its pedagogic value 
in developing the child. The different departments offered by 
the Cook County Normal summer school are, therefore, in no 
sense rivals for a first place. It is the ambition of each teacher 
to show, as fairly as possible, through the relationship of his or 
her subject, the part it plays in a scheme of education that is based 
upon the laws under which the human being develops. 

The, faculty of the summer school is composed entirely of the 
regular teachers of the Cook County normal school. Many of 
these have been laboring together for years, each with unlimited 
freedom in working out the relationships of his or her own sub- 
ject to the whole, and it will thus be readily seen that in this sum- 
mer school the teachers will be able to present work with a sol- 
darity of purpose not equaled, perhaps, by any other summer 
school in this country. 

Each teacher, however, is a specialist in his or her own depart- 
ment, and will therefore give particular attention to subject matter 
for study. To this end the entire outfit of the Cook County nor- 
mal school is at the disposal of the teachers who attend the sum- 
mer school, This includes the museums, laboratories, manual 
training outfit, maps, pictures, gymnasium, and a large amount 
of apparatus illustrating all lines of elementary work. 

Special attention will be given to the arrangement of the pro- 
gram, so that each teacher, may have the widest range of op- 
portunity possible to choose the subjects he wishes to study with- 
out conflict. While all the teachers of the summer school are 
unified in aim, yet {the work of each has a distinctive charac- 
ter of its own, and the whole will be given under the following 


DEPARTMENTS, 
Psychology and Pedagogics, Francis Wayland Parker, princi- 
al 


pal. 
Mathematics, William M. Giffin, vice-principal. 
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Natural Science, Wilbur S. Jackman. 

History and Literature, Emily J. Rice. 

Geography, Zonia Baber. 

Kindergarten, Anne E., Allen. 

Art, Ida Cassa Heffron. 

Manual Training, Walter J. Kenyon, 

Physical Culture, Chas. J. Kroh, 

Vocal Music, Eleanor Smith. 

Elocution and Delsarte, Frank Stuart Parker. 

Primary Methods, Sarah E. Griswold. 

Model School, F\ora J. Cooke. 

Printed certificates of attendance will be issued 
to any who may desire them, signed by the prin- 
cipal and manager of the school. 

Adding to this the expenses for tuition and 
board are very moderate. There will undoubtedly 
be a large number of teachers in attendance. 
Those who wish any further information regard- 
ing the school should address Prof. Wilbur S. 
Jackman, Englewood, Ill. 








NEw YorK—The Lon 
association at Point o’ 
head, N. Y., pres. 

Summer School of Languages, Point o’ Woods, Great 
South Beach, L. I. Address Prof. Chas. F. Kroeh, 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 

TENNESSEE—Vanderbilt University Summer School 
- ~— Physical Culture, Nashville, Tenn , July 16- 

ug 16, 


Island ea ~ Assembly 
oods. Nat. W, Foster, River- 
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Teachers’ Association Meetings. 


JUNE 19-JULY 3—North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly at Morehead City. 
JUNE 26—Texas State and City Superintendents’ Meeting, Galveston. 
JUNE 26-28—New York State ic Teachers’ Association. at Buffalo. 
June 27-29—Alabama_ Educational Association at Blount Springs. 


JULY 2-28—Summer Meeting of the American Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching, University of Philadelphia at Phila. 

JULY 4—Mississippi State Teachers’ Association at Jackson. 

July 6-10—National Council of Education at Asbury Park, N. J. 

JULY 8-12—South Carolina State Teachers’ Association at Spartanburg. 

JULY 9-11.—The 47th annnal meeting of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association at Sarat 


July 3-s— Tennessee State Teachers’ Association at Eureka Springs, 

July 10-12—Louisiana Educational Association at Alexandria. 

JUNE 26-27-28-29—Ohio Teachers’ Association, Delaware, Ohio. 

JUNE 26-29—Kentucky Educational Association, at Danville. 

JUNE 27-29—Texas State Teachers’ Association, Galveston. 

JUNE 27-29,—Michigan Music Teachers’ Association at Flint. 

JUNE 28-29—Educational Institute of New Brunswick, St, John. 

JULY 1— rgia State Teachers’ Association, Cumberland Island. 

JULY 2-3-4-5—Arkansas State Teachers’ Association at Eureka Springs. 

JULY 2-4,—West Virginia Educational Association, at Fairmont, Ma.ion 
county. 

JULY 2-6 —Music Teachers’ National Association, at Saratoga Springs, 


JULY 10-12—American Institute of Instruction, Bethlehem, N. H. 


me 10-13—National Educational Association, at Asbury Park, 


JULY 11-13—Maryland State Teachers’ Association convenes at Annapolis. 

JULY 9—New Jersey State Teachers’ Association at Asbury Park, N. J. 

JULY 3—Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association at Medi 

AuG. 16—Northeastern Teachers’ Association, Arkansas, at Paragould. 

Dec, 26-27-28,—South Dakota Educational Association, at Huron. Pres., 
R. Gleason, De Smet; Rec. Sec'y, Kate Taubman, Plankinton; Cor. 
Sec’y, I, F. Nickell, Huron ; Treas:, Harry L. Bras, Mitchell. 


When weak or worn out, Hood’s Sarsaparilla is just the medicine to restore 





N. Y.; Secretary, H. S. Parkins, 26 Van Buren St 


, Chicago, Ill. 


strength. 





America’s Best Railway 


Is the favorite route of travel 
P BETWEEN 
Chicago, 
Cleveland, 
Buffalo, 
St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, 
New York, 
and Boston. 


In connection with the New York 
Ventral, Boston & Albany and 
“ Big Four” Railways. 


E ONLY DOUBLE-TRACK RAILWAY 


BETWEEN 


Chicago and Buffalo 


ONLY LINE 


BETWEEN 
Chicago and New York 


Wit+ out a ferry transfer. 


For the National Educational Association Meeting 
at Asbury Park, and Y. P. S. C. E, Convention, at 
Cleveland, the Lake Shore will sell tickets at very 
low rates. Agents of all lines.sell tickets via the 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry 
THE ROUTE OF THE 
U. &. Fast Mail Trains 
AND THE GREAT 
“New York and Chicago Limited’ 


24 hours, Chicago to New York. 


W. H. CANNIFF, A. J. SMITH, 
Gen’! Supt. Cleveland,O. G.P.@T. A. 








P. & S. S. CO.’S 


Providence - Line 


by the advantages of its Route and the 
extent of its Connections, 











PRESENTS THE MOST COMPLETE FACILITIES 


for reaching any Objective point of 
summer travel in 


NEW ENGLAND, The WHITE MTS. 


— AND— 


THE BRITISH PROVINCES, 
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via 


BOSTON and WORCESTER. 


Steamers CONNECTICUT and 
MASSACHUSETTS leave 


New Pier 36, North River, NEW YORK 
(One block above Canal Street). 
at 5.30 P. M. Daily except Sundays. 








Send 2-cent stamp for copy of SUMMER TOURS 
to J. N. Bascock, Asst. Gen’! Pass, Agent, New 
Pier 36, North River, New York. 








THE 


Picruresque 
TRUNK LINE 


AMERICA. 


THE ONLY LINE WHOSE TRAINS ARE 
EVEKYWHERE PROTECTED BY 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 
THE ONLY LINE 
WITHOUT CHANCE 
FROM 

NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, 


Beautiful 
Chautauqua Lake, 


LOCATED AT A HIGH ALTITUDE, 
AMIDST CHARMING SURROUNDINGS, 
ITS SHORES ED BY HOTELS 
OF UNUSUAL EXCELLENCE, CHAU- 
TAUQUA LAKE 18 FAMOUS AS 


THE IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. 


AND 18 REACHED WITH SPEED, 
COMFORT AND SAFETY BY THE 


PICTURESQUE ERIE LINES. 


D. '. ROBERTS, 
Gen. Passenger Agent. 














J. W. MILLER, Pres. O. H. Brices, G’l Pass. Agt. 
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Fannie McG. Martin. 


Mrs. Fanny McG Martin, one of the most successful county 
superintendents on the Pacific slope, is a native of the East, and 
was born in Pennsylvania. She is related to the Griers, a family 
notable in the history of that state. When a young girl, her 
father, a railroad contractor moved to Illinois. Here both her 
parents died. A few years later she entered the St. Cloud nor- 
mal school and was graduated from that institution in 1871, 
teaching with much promise in St. Cloud and Minneapolis after 
her graduation. 

In 1874 she went to California, taking the position of first 
assistant at Healdsburg. The following year she succeeded to 
the principalship. Her work was highly successful for several 
years, when she married. 

The death of her husband in 1882 left her with two children, 
and she returned to the ranks of teaching. Overcoming obsta- 
cles which few men would surmount, she became principal of 
Sebastopol school, then of Sonoma city schools, and was in 1886 
elected by a large majority county superintendent of the schools 
of Sonoma county, on the Republican ticket in a strong Demo- 
cratic county. At the expiration of her first term she was re- 
elected, which position she now holds. 

Mrs, Martin is a woman of great executive ability, of strong 
physical powers, and commanding presence. She possesses in a 
remarkable degree keen practical sense. With such qualifications 
the reasons for her success are apparent. Her inspiring manage- 
ment, her singleness of purpose, and her enthusiasm have raised 
the professional spirit of the teachers of her county. Her insti- 
tutes are models. The most eminent lecturers and educators of 
the West are on her programs, and lecturers are even brought 
from the Eastern seaboard. She has built up for her teachers 
one of the largest and best selected county pedagogical libraries 
in the country. 


New York City. 
PROF. DAVID BURNET SCOTT. 


Prof. David Burnet Scott, A. M., Ph. D., who occupied the 
chair of English literature, rhetoric and belles lettres in the 
College of the City of New York, died on Sunday of bronchitis. 
He had been connected with the public school system of this city 
from its beginning, nearly half a century ago. 

Prof. Scott was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1822. He 
entered the high school for St. Andrew’s university, but before he 
could enter the university his father's means were swept away 
and the family came to America. After remaining two years in 
New York city they removed to the suburbs of Hartford, Conn., 
where David learned the tailoring trade from his father, and be- 
came a tailor’s cutter. Already well grounded in Latin and 
Greek, he was constantly studying to fit himself for a different 
career, and he became instructor of the classics in Hartford high 
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school, preparing, in the intervals of other work, to enter one of 
the upper classes of Yale, He overworked and broke down, and 
after a slow recovery came to New York in 1845. 

The Quaker Public School Society conducted at that time the 
free schools of this city. It was managed entirely by citizens, and 
the funds were raised by private subscription. The young man 
was examined for his fitness to teach by Rev. William Belden, 
whose daughter, Lucy, he afterwards married, and he was soon 
appointed first assistant under Leonard Hazeltine, in old No. 14, 
in Houston street. In 1849 the Public School Society deeded all 
their school property to the city, amounting in all to about $600,- 
ooo, and Mr, Scott became soon after principal of No. 25, in East 
Twentieth street. He was afterward appointed to No. 40, now 
and for years in East Twenty-third street. Here he remained 
until 1870, and when he left it the school had been for a long 
period one of the largest two boys’ schools in the city. 

In 1870 the introductory class of the City college against much 
opposition was re-organized into a department and Mr. Scott 
was called to the principalship with rank as professor in the col- 
lege faculty. The department quickly grew to large proportions, 
far outnumbering the whole number of students in the college 
proper. Jealousy was aroused, and after a number of unsuccess- 
ful efforts the enemies of the department abolished Prof. Scott's 
position; but the chair of English literature becoming vacant by 
the death of Prof. Barton, Prof. Scott was appointed to that de- 
partment, where he remained until his death. 

At one time and another various important institutions in the 
city offered him leading positions, but he remained under the 
board of education during his whole career. Many flattering of- 
fers were made to him to leave New York. One that perhaps 
gratified him more than any other was a call to Hartford to be- 
come principal of the high school where he had commenced 
teaching. He was also offered the principalship of the New York 
state normal school at Albany. He received at an interval of 
some years the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philos- 
ophy. 

P Resides many articles for the press and cyclopedia work he was 
the author of three school histories of the United states, which 
for many years commanded a steady sale. 

He was a remarkably effective public speaker and his services 
were in great demand. Asa lecturer on pedagogics he will be 
long remembered by the teachers of the public schools who met 
each Saturday for some years in the Normal college. In neigh- 
boring states he frequently spoke before state and teachers’ con- 
ventions: 





The second annual reception of the Metropolitan school of 
Isaac Pitman shorthand on the evening of June 14 was a very en- 
joyable event. Instrumental music and the chorus singing was a 
very attractive feature. The address of the evening was made 
by the Rev. James M. Philputt, and the certiticates, of which 
there were 25, were awarded by the principal, Mr. W. L. Mason. 
All the pupils wore the school colors, blue and gold, and a very 


pretty school pin. 
¥ 


Correspondence. 


I, What is the ratio of representation in Congress, according to census of 
1890, and how many representatives has lowa? 2, How and by whom are 
the votes for a president counted ? D. P. 

I, One representative for each 173,901 of the population. Iowa 
has eleven representatives. 2, The electoral votes of the states are 
counted by their legislatures. Certificates of the election of the 
electors are sent to Washington. The counting is there done in 
the hall of representatives in the presence of the representatives 
and senators, the vice-president of the United States presiding 
over the count and anncuncing the result. 





I have had several cases of diphtheria in my large school. When a pupil 
seems languid and fretful, and uneasy about the throat, I at once suspect 
trouble. Only one sore throat in a hundred is diphtheria, I take the child 
aside and look at her throat : if there are patches on the tonsils like the dust 
from a slate pencil (when you sharpen it) I send the child homeat once. The 
practice here is to swab the throat with lime water. (A lump of limeis taken 
and cold water poured on it—let it settle and use the clear water.) It takes off 
the patches. Gargle with lime water if possible, Inhaling steam as hot as 
possible helps very much. They are fed often and steadily with milk—say 
every two_hours. EDNA PALLING. 

Sterltone. 





The ideas of THE JOURNAL are invaluable to us out here in Kansas. The 
idea of a county training school and all being gradually trained is certainly 
the only solution or the most important question before us. But is the edi- 
tor aware that we have out West some of the cheapest, meanest, vilest, 
** County Normals,” as they are called, that can beimagined? If the county 
training school is to be like them then we shall, like crabs, go backwards. 
Heaven forbid! The difficulty is here: the ‘‘County Normal” should be 
run by a state board of education and not by a county sugeritoniens Men 
properly trained themselves should be the teachers; a fixed and uniform 


course of study should be followed; none should be permitted to attend but 

those having a good scholarship ; the course should extend over three if not 

four years. 
Leffsfield, 


I am glad you are pushing the important matter. 6 
L, G. 
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High on the mountains of Thuringia, in Germany, stand two 
towers. Like sentinels who watch they stand, and from their 
thousand feet or more of elevation survey the cities, villages, 
mountains, valleys, and plains for many miles around. They 
face each other, and although far apart, seem to be holding con- 
verse in the high air. What they seem to say, as one sees them 
once, and then again, and once again, is, ‘We are waiting, watch- 
ing, waiting; and as one knows they are standing there to-day, 
looking out over the valley, one wonders what it is they are ex- 
pecting to see. One tower stands in memory of the man who 
said, ‘If in three hundred years my idea is realized, I shall re- 
joice in heaven.” The other was erected by pupils of the Insti- 
tute at Keilhau as a monument to Barop, of whom this has been 
lovingly written, ‘He whom even the youngest addressed as 
‘Barop,’ never failed for as instant to receive the respect which 
was his due, and moreover, had from us all the voluntary gift of 
affection, nay, of love.”* 

These two towers, which may be seen from many parts of the 
Thuringian Forest, stand as fitting monuments of the two na- 
tures they symbolize—the one characterized by steadfastness of 
purpose and rigid integrity, the other by divine enthusiasm and 
belief in an idea. The two qualities combined, made it possible 
for them to realize the idea they struggled for,—the same quali- 
ties which make it possible for us to-day to do the same. 

Down the mountain below the “ Froebelthurm ” lies the village 
of Oberweissbach. Here Frederick Froebel was born in the par- 
sonage under the shadow of the church; here his mother died 
— his stepmother came ; and here he passed his unhappy child- 


On the distant mountain side below the Baropthurm lies peace- 
ful Keilhau. Here is the institute that was founded by Frcebel 
and his faithful followers, and here his chief educational work 
was done. One wonders why this region was selected for this 
work, and why cities were not deemed a better field for action ; 
but when one remembers what significance all nature had for 
Freebel in its varying aspects, one can better understand. He 
said of Keilhau that it was by nature fitted for the education of 
boys; and in his later life, when the training of women was his 
aim, that Marienthal, with its lovely valley and gentle slopes, was 
the place best fitted for girls. 

The land of Froebel, where he was born, where he died, and 
where the chief scenes of his educational life were laid, is in the 
Thiiringerwald in Germany. This is not wholly a forest, as the 
name implies, but a mountainous district, triangular in shape, 
some ninety-five miles on its longest side, and from eight to 
twenty-three miles in breadth. It may be easily reached by means 
of railways either from Nuremberg, in Bavaria at the south, or 
from Frankfurt at the west. On its northern boundary are the 
cities of Eisenach, Gotha, Erfurt, and Weimar, made famous by 
many illustrious names, among whom may be mentioned Luther 
Goethe, Schiller, and Fichte, as most significant to the world at 
large. From Weimar we come to Jena, renuwned for its univer- 
Sity and its battlefield, where in 1806 Napoleon with his superior 
wit, as well as numbers, defeated the Prussians under Prince 
Hohenlohe. This town was much frequented by Goethe, and 
here he wrote his “ Hermann and Dorothea,” and Schiller his 
“Wallenstein.” Next south of Jena comes Rudolstadt, which is 





*George Ebers’ *‘ Story of My Life.” 
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Oberwe pbach, 


a large town and capital of the principality of Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt, as well as the point from which one may reach Keil- 
hau. To the extreme south is Lichtenfels ; thence we go north 
and west to Coburg, and following the same general direction, 
reach Eisenach again. 

Within these borders are many charming end romantic places, 
so lovely that one is repaid a thousand times for all the trouble 
one encounters in reaching them. The forest, although pene- 
trated at various points by railways, is for the most part accessi- 
ble only by means of carriage-roads and footpaths. One is glad 
it is so, and hopes that no easier means of access will ever be 
known, and that the stream of travel may never set this way. The 
places are still picturesque, the inns primitive, and the life of the 
people simple and unspoiled. Within the “ Forest” are moun- 
tains, some bare or tilled in patches, others covered with trees, 
deep forests in which are found deer, wild boar, and many other 
kinds of game. Again, there are valleys, large and small; vil- 
lages and towns ; castles and ruins; and all sorts and conditions 
of men. 

Oberweissbach lies toward the south, reached by stage or car- 
riage from Blankenburg. a few miles southwest of Rudolstadt. 
North and west from Blankenburg is Stadt-Ilm where Froebel 
spent his happy boyhood with his uncle. Not far away is Greis- 
heim, where he formed his first school with his brother's sons. 
Far away to the west are the scenes of his later labors, Lieben- 
stein and Marienthal, lying in a part of the Forest quite different 
in its conformations and less wild and picturesque, although very 
beautiful. 

Traveling north from Nuremberg, on a warm August day, we 
reach Lichtenfels, and are told by the guide-book that we are 
now on the borders of the famous Forest. We look in vain for 
the deep shade and indications of like nature, and are disap- 
pointed. However, the scenery grows wilder, the engine indi- 
cates that we are climbing, and we soon are in a mountainous 
country. We leave the train at Rudolstadt late in the afternoon, 
and seek rest and refreshment at the inn facing the market 
square. ‘Rest does not come in a market square in the early 
morning hours, and one’s only defense ts to sit at the window 
and watch the mteresting sight below. Not the least of this is 
the women carrying burdens on their backs in curiously woven 
baskets, and often having at the same time a baby on one arm, 
wrapped in the lower circle of a cape made for the purpose, an 
over-cape protecting the child's face. We plan our day and then 
take a carriage for Keilhau. The name stirs our hearts like the 
nearness of an expected friend, and as we drive through the 
town in the morning light everything seems to bear some relation 
to Froebel or his friends, his work, or his books,—so strong is the 
power of association within the mind; and often as we travel 
through the Forest do we see the pictures of the “ Mother-play ” 
book, or suggestions of them, reproduced around us, 

Four miles and a half along a dusty road we drive through 
pleasant but uninteresting country. At length we reach the 
village, with its whitewashed dwellings, turn into a lane bordered 
by houses that are connected with the school, and at length stop 
before the building itself,—Froebel’s famous school of Keilhau. 
When Freebel first came here the most primitive conditions pre- 
vailed, He began his work with no money and but few pros- 
pects. His first home was in a miserable little farm- house. 

When he left Keilhau at his death, he had seen many changes, 
a better village condition and a prosperous school, It is now 


vacation in the school, but as we do not so much desire to see 
the school, we are not disappointed. Herr Barop is here with 
He greets us and makes us welcome in so kindly a 


his family. 
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fashion that we feel the father’s mantle has fallen upon the son. 
No pains are spared to show us every point of interest, every 
room, every stick and stone that may help us to remember Keil- 
hau. Madam Barop shows us the first “‘ Mother-play” book, and 
also one of the ge women’s capes such as we had noticed in 
the morning. e see a copy of the first edition of the “ Edu- 
cation of Man,” and forms in clay and peas-work that were made 
in Froebel’s time. We examine also drawings and brush work 
done by Middendorff’s son, We lunch in the dining-room with 
the kindly faces of Froebel and Middendorff and the elder Barop 
looking down upon us. Afterward we climb the mountain with 
Herr Barop, going up the same path that has so often been 
trodden by those who have been most intimately connected with 
the place, and who have passed away. 

At last we stand on the rock where Froebel, looking down the 
Rinnethal to Blankenburg, said, * Eureka! I have founda name 
for my new child, ‘The Kindergarten!’”’ As we look at the 
scene before us, we seem to see very clearly what suggested the 
name. Below us garden lies beside garden like patchwork with 
its many colors, and in the distance is Blankenburg. This is the 
path over the mountain and down into the valley that Froebel so 
often took; and Herr Barop tells us of a time when after some 
dispute with the others on a matter upon which they disagreed, 
he disappeared and did not return until late at night. When he 
came he announced that he was right, he had been to Blanken- 
burg in the storm to prove it. We climb the Baropthurm, and 
look at the wonderful panorama ever stretched before it. We 
look across tu the Froebelthurm on the distant sky-line, and wave 
our greeting. As we descend we talk of the past and its people, 
the life at Keilhau, the wide influence of their thought on the 
world and the great simplicity and devotion of that group of men, 
none of whom could have been spared to make the thought com- 
plete. Barop, with the practical side; Langethal, with its culture 
and learning; Froebel, with his divine inspiration, and Midden- 
dorff, who added to his many talents those qualities so vital, of 
patience, tact, and utter self-forgetfulness. Middendorff lies 
buried here at the foot of the Kirschberg, near the scene he loved 
so well; and as one thinks of him, one is impressed anew by the 
leavening power of love. 

We bid good-bye to Keilhau and our friends, and with many 
kind thoughts of them return to Rudolstadt, where our party 
separates—one to go to the earlier scenes of Froebel’s life, and 
the others to travel to the extreme Northwest of the Forest, to 
Eisenach, and from there visit those later scenes made familiar 
to the world by Madame von Marenholz-Bulow in her “ Remin- 
iscences of Froebel.” Eisenach tempts one to stay and divide 
one’s time between the past, with its history and legend, and the 
present with its sunshine and charm. To the student of the 
times of Luther, to the reader of the Schénberg-Cotta books, to 
the lover of legend and song, and to the one to whom nature is 
an ever present teacher, this city presents attractions not to be 
easily slighted. The excursions for the pedestrian are many, ard 
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distance from the castle windows, furnish food for the imagina- 
tion, and help to satisfy the natural — to idealize the past. 
At Eisenach we meet one of the most famous German expon- 
ents of the kindergarten, and plan with her to visit Altenstein, 
Liebenstein, and Marienthal. We start one morning, a party of 
four with carriage and driver, for an expedition through the 
forest. We reach the entrance to the Armathal, a rocky gorge 
in the mountain-side, through which we walk and climb to the 
hill above. Its mossy sides and overhanging boughs make a 
green light that is strange and beautiful. e reach the top and 











HOME OF KEILHAU, 


drive on into the forest. Oh, the beauties of these pine-trees, so 
straight and tall! the silence and quiet of the forest after the 
bustle of the town! After a time we come upon the Duke's 
party deer-hunting. As we drive quietly through the stillness, 
we can see here and there a man standing waiting for the deer, 
should it come his way. The hunting-dress of drab and green 
is so close in coloring to the trees that with difficulty we follow 
him. At noon we come out of the forest and turn from the road 
into a courtyard in front of the Gasthaus of Altenstein. This is 
an inn at the gates of the park where we obtain refreshment for 
ourselves and our horses and take lunch in the open air, finding 
it pleasant but very warm in the noon heat. Just forty-one years 
ago, on the fourth day of the month of August, Froebel’s great 
festival took place, the first great festival for children ever held in 
Germany. On the plateau in the park of Altenstein the games 
were played. We pass through the gates and walk toward the 
Schloss across the lawn where the gathering took place. Three 
hundred children with teachers, kindergartners, friends, and 
visitors were there. These children formed into eight circles, 
each led by a kindergartner, while Middendorff and Froebel 
planned and conducted: the games. Outside, forming a great 

square, wete the friends and spectators. Madam 








FROEBEL HOUSE, BLANKENBURG. 


one constantly meets with paths, guide-posts, and resting-places. 
of which the forest is full, so that following certain colors marked 
on the trees, one may take long walks without a guide, with per- 
fect safety. Five hundred and sixty-five feet above the town, 
and 1,290 feet above sea level, stands the Wartburg. Grand old 
castle! you are one of the places entirely satisfying to the ro- 
mantic traveler. Nothing is wanting in your history, nor in what 
remains, to leave an ideal picture of the times of long ago upon 
the mind, the Knights in full armor in the Cavalier’s Hall, the 
story of the Minnesingers of St. Elizabeth, and the roses, and 
many other legends in the painting on the walls. These, with 
the legends of the Niebelungen and the scenes shown us in the 





von Marenholz-Biilow gives us a charming account 
of the day, and Sobel ghee another in his “ Ped- 
agogies of the Kindergarten.” Madame von Biilow 
says the sight of so many children playing games 
and enjoying themselves stirred the hearts of all 
who witnessed this beautiful sight. The opening 
song was, -“‘ See us here united.”” They marched, 
played games, such as birds, pigeon-house, the 
farmer, etc.; sang songs, and finally marched 
home, all made happy by the day’s delights. Froe- 
bel wrote of it as “a festival of the union of nat- 
ure, man, and God, and God’s blessing rests on 
such a day, as an old peasant expressed it.” 

It is this event which makes Altenstein a nota- 
ble place to us, although it is very beautiful in it- 
self, and the views from the gardens behind the 
Schloss are delightful. Below and beyond lies a 
broad valley; to the left lies Schwina, in whose 
village church yard Froebel lies buried. Further 
to the left and beyond are Marienthal and Lieben- 
stein, but they are*hidden by the trees. 

From Altenstein the road wirds through the for- 
est down to the valley. The trees are very fine 
here, and one wonders no longer at their perfection 
on seeing the plantations of young trees and the 
careful tending and watching. Froebel had a symbol 
strongly appealed to the German people in his word “ Kindergar- 
ten ;” for every German child knows the care that must be given 
to the tree to make it do its best, and that it is named and num- 
bered and known from every other tree, although standing in a 
forest, where the casual observer sees each tree as exactly like its 
neighbor. Germans are natural lovers of flowers, and find it joy 
to tend them. What a plea forthe right care and nurture of chil- 
dren in this day of ninety in a school-room with one teacher’ 
Sixty is given as the outside limit where knowledge of the indi- 
vidual can be gained, and then only with helpers given to the 
teacher in whom this insight is possible. We are thinking over 
all these things and conversing on the possibility of this method 
being brought into use in the next century, when the driver stops 
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the carriage and says that below us is a large cave which we 
may like to see. We pay our guide and pass from the light of full 
noon into darkness that can be felt, and lighted only by the can- 








KEILHAU VALLEY, 


dles we carry. Within is the coldness of winter, and it is easy to 
imagine that Charon is our boatman as we get into a boat and 
are rowed down and across a river in the darkness. We finally 
come out to the light again, refreshed by our temporary absence 
from the outside world, and drive on to Liebenstein. Here we 
see the place that Madame von Biilow has made famous; and 
Fraiilein Heevort shows us the dining-room of the hotel where 
she once, as a child, met Froebel. The houses and hotels border 
the long narrow street, with the baths and springs at the upper 
end. e drink the sparkling water, which is delicious, and think 
of this as another spot in the Thuringian Forest, where time 
might be pleasantly spent. Weimagine Froebel walking through 
this village with the children at his heels, and Madame von Bii- 
jow’s account makes us wish we, too, could have followed them 
up to the lawn where they played their games. We refresh our- 
selves with some delicious German coffee, and drive to Marien- 
thal. The path Froebel and his friend often walked lies across 
the fields beside us, and as we stop in front of the house we feel 
the reality ot the life so devoted to an idea that the roots were 
firmly fixed in that lifetime. Trough the courtesy of the owner 
of Marienthal we see the house. Two stories and a roof of tiles, 
a middle doorway, and, rows of windows face one. A square 
garden extends to the road from the house, and stretches to the 
right and around to the back. To the left is a courtyard, sur- 
rounded on three sides by barns and outhouses, the fourth side 
being open to the house. Many a primitive scene is being 
enacted here. All kinds of beasts and birds are within the en- 
closure. Threshing is going on, and .the bright dress of the 
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peasants at work enlivens the scene. We speak of Froebel’s 
“Song of the Barnyard Gate,” and wonder if he got his inspi- 
ration here. We go inside and see the room where Froebel’s 
second marriage took place, and the room where he sed out 
of the life where we behold but darkly, into one of light. 

We say good-bye to Marienthal, and drive to the quiet spot 
where they laid his body, and where the ball, cylinder, and cube 
stand as a monument to his idea. No sorrow can be felt when a 
life fully lived passes into the next. In this case, “ Though he is 
dead yet shall he live,” is most significant. Truly may we say in 
far distant America is there many a monument to his name, show- 
ing that true living can riever die. To leave behind a work so 
creative that it goes on gathering power and force for all time, 
shall be the effect and aspiration of our lives. 





SKETCH MAP OF THURINGEN. 
\weerberg 


Home through the evening sunlight we drive. At last Eisenach 
is reached, and we say good-bye, leaving in the morning for 
Weimar and Berlin, where we seek the idea and its growth since 
given by Froebel to the world. Thence we go homeward across 
the sea, more and more determined that our part is to live, each 
and every one of us, this idea if we would make it possible for the 
world to do so. 


“ Remain thou in the unity of life thyself 


If thou wouldst lead others therein.” 
—A. E. Fitts. 


(We are indebted to the courtesy of the editors of the Pratt Jnstitute Monthly for the use of this article, by Miss Alice E, Fitts, and the illustrations. ) 
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New York’s Constitutional Convention. 


The convention that in the next few months will frame a new 
constitution for the state of New York held its first meeting at 
Albany early in May. The constitutional history of New York is 
interesting, because of the steady development of democracy, 
that is the rule of the people. 

Promptly after the adoption of the Declaration of Independence 
at Philadelphia in 1776 the Provincial Congress of New York re- 
solved itself into a “Convention of the Representatives of the 
State of New York,” and framed a constitution for the new and 
independent commonwealth, which was modified in 1788 by the 
convention that met to ratify the federal constitution, but only for 
the purpose of adapting it to the new frame of government estab- 
lished for the nation. This first government had a clumsy system 
of “checks and balances.” = 
Nearly all public officers 
were to be appointed, but 
the power of appointment 
was not intrusted to the gov- 
ernor, but to a council con- 
sisting of him and one sena- 
tor from each of the four dis- 
tricts, to be designated each 
year by the assembly from 
the six senators who consti- 
tuted the district delegation. 
The governor made the 
nominations, but had only a 
casting vote in determining 
ooenes There was 
also a check upon the legis- 
lature in a council of revis- 
ion, consisting of the gover- 
nor, chancellor, and two judges of the supreme court, who ex- 
ercised the veto power. There was a cumbersome court of errors, 
of which the senate formed a part. Suffrage was restricted. 
Judges, nearly all administrative officers, and many local officers 
were appointed, and authority was jealously hedged against both 
monarchical and democratic tendencies. It was the federalist idea 
that prevailed. 

The convention of 1801 gave the power of proposing candidates 
to all members of the council of appointment. It also increased 
the number of senators from 24 to 32 and that of assemblymen 
from 70 to 100, with a provision for an increase of the latter to 
150 as population increased. 

Popular government was advanced greatly by the convention of 
1821. The governor was given sole power of appointment, sub- 
ject to the advice and consent of the senate, and also the veto 
power. The suffrage was largely extended. The judges were 
still appointed, with an age limit of sixty years. In the next twenty 
years the legislature amended the constitution by abolishing the 
property qualification for office and extending the suffrage practi- 
ally to the manhood basis. 

The constitution of 1846 fully recognized the principle of gov- 
ernment by the people ; its work has endured without any com- 
plete revision until the present day. Manhood suffrage without 
educational or proverty qualification, except for negroes, was fully 
established,and the number of elective offices was greatly increased 
and their terms in many cases were shortened. Judges were 
made elective, with fixed terms, for the first time, and the judi- 
ciary system was thoroughly remodeled. The court of appeals was 
established : also a new supreme court, divided into eight districts 
with four judges in each. It was also provided that the question 
of holding a constitutional convention should be submitted to 
popular vote every twenty years. The work of the convention of 
1866 was rejected by the people, except that part relating to the 
enlargement of the judiciary system. 

Two important questions before the present convention are 
whether women shall be given the suffrage, and whether a clause 
shall be inserted forbidding the granting of public money for the 
support of sectarian institutions. Joseph H. Choate, a New York 
lawyer, was chosen chairman. He is — years old and it 
is said he has the largest practice of any lawyer in the country. 
In wit, versatility, and personal magnetism Mr. Choate surpasses 
any lawyer of the present time. There is no branch of the law 
with which he is not thoroughly familiar, and even among spe- 
cialists he is as much feared as an adversary as he is respected for 
his attainments. 


A Remarkable Voyage from Capital to Metropolis. 


The torpedo boat Cushing is the only war vessel that ever 
traveled from Washington to New York without touching At- 
lantic waters. Rear Admiral Luce claimed that a series of inland 
waterways, secure from the attacks of a menacing fleet, by which 
torpedo boats could be assembled at any threatened point along 
the coast, would be a most valuable means of defense. It wasto 
ascertain whether the Cushéng and vessels of her type could be 
sent through the inland waterway that the department directed 
her commander to undertake the trip. 

Her route lay through the Potomac and Chesapeake bay, to 
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Chesapeake City; thence through to the Chesapeake and Delaware 
canal to the Delaware river and northward to Bordentown, N. J. ; 
then through the Delaware and Raritan canal, Raritan river and 
bay, and New York bay to New York. The boat draws about 
five feet of water. 


A Monument to Washington’s Mother. 


The dedication of a monument to Mary Washington, the mother 
of our first president, at Fredericksburg, Va., was attended 
recently by President Cleveland, the 
members of the cabinet, and other prom- 
inent officials. The monument is an 
obelisk of white marble, fifty feet high. 
Its base consists of three courses, the 
upper one beveled, and surmounted by 
a die, bearing the simple inscription, 
“‘Mary, the Mother of Washington.” 
The monument was erected by the 
Mary Washington Monument associa- 
tion of Fredericksburg, a society com- 
posed of women. Gov. O'Farrell made 
the address of welcome on the part of 
the state of Virginia. In his reply Pres. 
Cleveland said : 

‘*The man who said hecared not who made 
a people’s laws if he could write their songs 
might have said with more truth that he could 
gauge the strength and honor of a people and 
their fitness for self-government if he knew the depth and steadfastness of 
their love for their mothers. 

‘*] believe that he who thinks it brave and manly to outgrow his care and 
devotion for his mother is, more than he who has no music in himself, fit 
for treason, strategems, and spoils, and should not be trusted.” 

Senator Daniel. the orator of the day, said,“ there were ten thou- 
sand Mary Washingtons among the mothers of the Revolution, 
and honoring her we honor the motherhood of heroic days and 
heroic men.’ 


Report Concerning Indian Territ ory. 


A senatorial committee recently made a tour of investigation 
through the Indian territory and have made a report as to the 
condition of the five civilized tribes. They found a population of 
50,000 Indians inthe territory, and from 250,000 to 300,000 white 
persons. Although the whites largely outnumber their Indian 
brethren, they enj»y none of the rights of citizenship, and are to 
all intents and purposes aliens. On this account the committee 
finds a bad state of affairs. In the agricuitur4l parts of the terri- 
tory there are ten whites to one Indian, and in many of the larger 
towns the settlers are all white. This is especially notable in 
McAllister, a town of 5,000 population, where, owing to the ab- 
sence of any rights of citizenship in the whites, they have no au- 
thority to take care of the town. The law presumes that all land 
is held in trust for the Indians, but the fact appears that the 
greater part of it has been appropriated by individuals. Some of 
the whites have to travel 200 miles to the federal court at Musco- 
gee to have their cases tried. The committee say these evils 
would be remedied by forming a state or territorial government. 


Where American Boys Can Learn Shipbuilding. 


W. H. Webb has earned for himself a claim to lasting remem- 
brance by the establishment at Fordham Heights, overlooking 
por the Hudson river,an academy and 

home for shipbuilders. The institu- 
tion is the outcome of Mr. Webb's 
own experience during his boyhood, 
when he found great difficulties while 
seeking to acquire a theoretical, as 
well as a practical, knowledge of ship- 
building. The chief and unique fea- 
ture of the institution is that from the 
day a student enters the institution, 
bent upon securing the highest edu- 
cation in marine architecture and 
steam engineering that the world af- 
fords, he need not spend a penny. 
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There is a hospital attached to the institution for the sick, and 

there are homes for aged and decrepit shipbuilders and their 
wives, free of expense. 

Mr. Webb was born in New York city in 1816. Before he was 


fifteen years old he built a paddle boat. Up to 1872 he had 
built 150 vessels of all classes, and was the largest owner of ton- 
nage in the United States. Warships, armored cruisers for 
Russia and Italy, packet ships in the China trade, and Sound 
steamers were some of his notable achievements. 


Two Noted Englishmen Knighted. 


Queen Victoria has knighted George Williams, known all over 
the English-speaking world as the “ Father of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association.” In his boyhood days in a small village 
in Somersetshire he was noted for two things— his remarkable 
business aptitude and his strong religious turn of mind. His 
work among his fellow clerks in the mercantile house of George 
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Hitchcock & Co., London, resulted in the organization of the 
Y.M.C. A. The extension of the association beyond the Hitch- 
cock firm was decided June 6, 1844, at a meeting held in young 
Williams’ bed-room. From this small beginning the association 
has in fifty years circled the civilized world with its influence. 
Sir George Williams, as he will now be called, is now the head of 
the firm in which he formed the first association ; he is president 
of no less than thirty religious and philanthropic societies and 
director of one hundred others. His age is seventy-three. The 
triennial world’s conference of the association will convene at 
London early in June at which Sir George will preside. 

Another man richly deserving Giz Wanet— donee Pitman the 
octogenarian inventor of the Pitman system of phonetic shorthand 
—has just been knighted. His first treatise on shorthand, 
*« Stenographic Soundhand,” vr in 1837, and he thus be- 
came the originator of the spelling reform, to which and the 
propagation of his system of phonetic shorthand he devoted his 


entire attention since 1843, when the Phonetic Society was estab-_ 


lished His system of shorthand was renamed in 1840, and en- 
titled “ Phonography, or Writing by Sound,” and his * Phono- 
graphic Reporters’ Companion” appeared in 1846. He has 
issued a little library of eighty volumes, printed entirely in short- 
hand, ranging from the Bible to “ Rasselas.” 


Costa Rica’s New President. 


Costa Rica is a small country and it has such an excitable pop- 
ulation that it does not take much 
to produce a revolution. Rafael 
— was recently elected pres- 
ident. He isa young man who pos- 
sesses considerable bravery, for when 
told that the opposing party had threat- 
ened to assassinate him at his inaugur- 
ation, he calmly said he was not afraid. 
The inauguration passed off without 
disturbance. Senor Iglesias is the son- 
in-law of President Jose Joaquin Rod- 
rigues, whom he succeeds and under 
whom he was a cabinet minister. He 
speaks English fluently and 1s well 
liked by the Americans, in Costa Rica. 
It is predicted that he will be the chief 
magistrate of Costa Rica for at least 
three terms, twelve years. 


Britain’s Route Through Africa. 


The most important treaty in regard to Africa for many years 
has just been concluded between King Leopold and the British 
minister to Belgium. Coming so soon after the addition of 
Uganda and Pondaland to the empire it shows that the Rosebery 
ministry is pursuing a vigorous foreign policy. It will be remem- 
bered that when Heligoland was transferred to Germany, many 
important concessions in return were made in East Africa. 
These included some islands, and a coast line of two hundred 
miles. England was also given an exclusive protectorate over 
the sultinate of Zanzibar, including the islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba. This left no competition with British influence between 
the first degree of south latitude and the borders of Egypt along 
the whole country south and west of the Italian territory. 
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MAP OF CENTRAL AFRICA. 


One thing Germany would not do; she would not allow Eng- 
land to invade her “ Hinterland” for the purpose of connecting 
her northern and southern possessions, but insisted that her 
frontier should be carried westward to the Congo Free State, be- 
tween the north of Lake Tanganyika and the southwestern 
corner of British East Africa. She had British te the north 
and south of her and naturally did not wish to have these 
powerful rivals in her rear. The British, with characteristic per- 
sistence, did not give up. They saw the advantage of a strip of 
territory between their possessions, for it would give an exclu- 
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sively British route through the entire continent from Cape Town 
to Cairo, Negotiations were entered into with the king of the 
Belgians, who is the sovereign of the Congo Free State. The 
result is that King Leopold has made over to them a strip of 
territory by which this single gap is bridged, and the British 
highway throughout the entire length of the continent is com- 
plete. In return for this concession King Leopold obtains, 
during his lifetime, the left bank of the Nile as far north as 
Khartoum. This arrangement is likely to prove a disagreeable 
one to France, whose chances of working eastward to the Nile 
now appear to be wholly gone. 





Gcogtaphical Notes. 


A Great Refracting Velescope. 


Since Lord Rosse made his giant telescope, seven feet in diam- 
eter with a focal length of 54 feet, in 1845, there has been a 
steady advance in telescope making. Among the refracting 
telescopes of America, the 15-inch tele- Ta eee 
scope of Harvard college made in 1846, - ar 
quickly showed itself superior to the 
Rosse instrument. With an 18}-inch 
telescope made by Alvin Clark in 1860, 
the companion of Sirius was discovered, 
About fifteen years later came the 26- 
inch reflector for the Washington ob- 
servatory and the 36-inch reflector for 
the Lick observatory. It is very hard 
to make large disks of optical glass that 
are perfect. The object-glass for the 
Lick telescope was repeatedly tested, 
and the defective parts cut out and re- 
placed by fresh optical glass which was 
welded to the original mass by pressure 
at a white heat. ; 

The largest refracting telescope of 
America will be that given by Charles 
T. Yerkes to the Chicago university. 
The focal length of the Lick telescope 
is 57 feet 10 inches; the Yerkes tele- 
scope will have an aperture of 40 inches 
and a focal length of nearly 64 feet. 
The telescope, dome, and shutter will 
be moved by electric motors controlled by buttons on a keyboard 
at the eye end, but the motions can also be directed from the bal- 
cony at the head of the telescope and from a table in the observing 
room. Hydraulic rams, which can also be controlled by electricity 
in the same manner, will lift or lower the whole floor of the ob- 
servatory, so that no observing ladders will be needed. The 
driving clock will never be allowed to run down; when the 
weight descends to a certain point, it will automatically start an 
electric-motor which will move it up again. The dome for the tele- 
scope will be 80 feet in diameter, and the observing shutter 15 
feet wide. The declination axis, carrying the tube, will be of 
forged steel 12 inches in diameter, 12 feet long, and weigh 
tt tons. The polar axis, carrying the whole system, will also be 
of forged steel, 15 inches in diameter at the upper bearing, and 
12 inches at the lower bearing, and weigh 3} tons. The new 
observatory will be built on the borders of Lake Geneva, Wis- 
consin, 


A Chilean Voleano Active.—One of the lesser mountains in 
Chile is Calbuco in about 41° south latitude. It is a thousand 
feet lower than Mt. Washington, Formerly it was volcanic, but 
it has been inactive so long that no more trouble was expected from 
it. Early last year, however, it showed signs of activity. Oct. 23, 
the date of the latest advices from that isolated part of the world, 
arain of ashes fell upon Osorno, sixty miles away, obscuring the 
sun so that at midday lamps were burning inall the houses of the 
town. The reports were plainly heard. On the same day the farmers 
on the south shore of Lake Llanquthue, a little north of the vol- 
cano, barely escaped with their lives, and saw all their property 
destroyed. Their harvest was ruined, their land made worthless 
by the volcanic sand that covered it, and their cattle were killed. 
Even long before October the forests for miles around had been 
destroyed by showers of hot ashes. One day there was a rain of 
red-hot stones about the size of an egg that did considerable 
damage. The rich meadows in the river valleys were covered 
with sand and ashes, Early in the series of eruptions the snow 
on one side of Calbuco was melted in a few hours by the heated 
material scattered over it. The resuit was a flood in one of the 
rivers that destroyed much property. 


More Exact Surveys Necessary.—The actual land area of 
many of the older states is a matter of uncertainty. The more 
recently admitted states and territories have been carefully sur- 
veyed by United States engineers, and the land areas and water 
areas have been distinguished. The accepted areas of the older 
states, however, are in some instances of uncertain authority, 
and there is room for a great deal of interesting geographical 
work by the state authorities. 
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Science and Industry. 


_ Aluminum Buttons.--A recent novelty in the manufacturing 
‘line is the aluminum button, the metal being highly polished and 
pong resemble silver, and has the great advantage of holding 
its color. 


Electricity for Frozen Noses.--A German physician, Dr. 
‘Helbing, has used the electric current with success for the treat- 
‘ment of frozen noses, the poles of a battery being applied to op- 
posite sides of the nose and moved about while a moderately 
‘strong current is passing. The immediate result in most cases 
is a reddening of the tissues, which may last several days. In 
some cases ten to fifteen applications are necessary, 


Oil Replaced by Electricity.—Electricity is gradually taking 
the place of oil for locomotive headlights. One St. Louis road— 
the Vandalia—has fourteen locomotives equipped with the new 
light, and is adding to the number every week. The recent rear 
end collision on the Illinois Central road would probably not 
have occurred had the engine of the second section been pro- 
vided with an electric light. 


Garbage Used for Fuel. —Fifty-five towns and cities in Eng- 
land des:roy their garbage and solid refuse by burning, and 570 
furnaces are employed for this purpose. This combustion is now 
used for lighting towns by electricity, and in many towns it is 
thought that city taxation may be reduced in this way. In one 
test the furnace was fed entirely from a large heap of unsifted ref- 
use and in spite of the mixed and unpromising nature of the fuel 
there was no smell apparent, nor was any smoke visible from the 
furnace shaft. 


Crossing the Tennessee on a Wire.—A novel method of 
crossing the Tennessee river at Knoxville has been adopted. 
Two parallel cables 13 inches in diameter, each capable of sup- 
porting a weight of sixty tons stretch across the 1,060 feet of 
space between the river banks at a distance of 350 from the 
water. A car that will seat sixteen passengers is drawn across 
here by a cable, the power being on the Knoxville side. On the 
return trip the force that drives the car is gravity. There are 
automatic brakes, which arrest the motion if the propelling cable 
breaks or slips the drum. 


Millions of Dragon-Flies.—A recent book on South America 
describes great storms of dragon-flies which may be seen on the 
pampas and in Patagonia during the summer and autumn. The 
dragon-flies are of a large light- blue variety and fly at these times 
in enormous flocks, moving with a speed of from seventy to 
eighty miles an hour. They always precede the strong winds 
prevalent in those regions, but though they come from the direc- 
tion of the wind they always fly from five to fitteen miles in front 
of it,so that their flight seems to be the result of panic rather 
than of the wind's force. In fact these insects are able to fly if 
need be directly in the face of the wind, as has been observed on 
several occasions in the Alps. 
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New Books. 


What one learns by experience is generally retained ; hence the 
value of laboratory work in science. The aim of such work 
should be to learn tacts by personal observation, rather than to 
verify statements made in the text-books. It cultivates the 
power of making accurate observations and of giving clear de- 
scriptions ; also the habit of collecting the facts pertaining to a 
subject ; the ability to compare them and classify them, and the 
power to draw logical inferences from them and to make correct 
generalizations. Itis the aim of Prof. Le Roy C. Cooley, Ph. D., 
of Vassar college, to give such training in Laboratory Studtes in 
Elementary Chemistry. The laboratory studies here given are 
devoted to fundamental facts and principles and the author has 
had steadily in view their arrangement in logical order. A stock 
of material is given that will fit any lecture or text-book course. 





‘If this laboratory work is pursued in the right way we are sure 


that the pupil will have no occasion to complain of the dryness of 
the study. (American Book Co., New York, Cincinnati & 
Chicago. 50 cents.) 


The peculiar features of A Short French Grammar, by C. H. 
Grandgent, director of modern language instruction in the Boston 
public schools, are that it is brief without undue conciseness, the 
subject is treated from the standpoint of the American pupil, the 
arrangement is systematic, ard it furnishes a scientific but easily 
intelligible study of French pronunciation. In regard to brevity 
it may be said that, although the book is small, the parts of 
speech are treated with unusual fulness. Less space is devoted 
to syntax, in the belief that the pupil can learn this better through 
his own observation of the spoken and written language. Again 
this book is constructed with especial reference to the intelligence, 
habits, and previous training of the American schoolboy. The 
French inflections are so displayed and the principles of the lan- 
guage so exposed as to show clearly their relations to one another. 
The author has attempted to give a more scientific description 
of pronunciation than 1s usually found in text-books. For begin- 
ners he has prepared a series of lessons, which is published with 
exercises and a French text, in a separate pampblet, so that the 
exercises may be changed from year to year. These lessons may 
be used in accordance with the needs of the pupil, omitting some 
for younger pupils if necessary. (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
60 cents.) 


W. H. Mallock, an earnest student of political and industrial 
questions, has produced a volume on Lador and the Popular 
Welfare, in which he sets forth his views concerning some ques- 
tions that are uppermost in the minds of the leading thinkers of 
the world. In Book I. is considered the divisible wealth of the 
United Kingdom; in Book LI., the chief fac:or on the production 
of the national income; in Book III., the confusions implied in 
socialistic thought as to the main agent in modern production, 
and in Bovk IV., the reasonable hopes of labor—their magnitude 
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Prof. Whitney 


of Yale is the subject of a portrait, a criticism and a 
biographical sketch in The Critic of June 16, which 
contains,also, personal tributes from some of the most 
noted philoiogists of Americas, including President 
Harper of the University of Chicago, Profs. Lanman, 
Bloomfield, Gildersleeve, Goodwin and Harrison, 
Chariton T. Lewis and Horatio Hale. On receipt of 
ten cents, a copy will be sent to any address. : 

And on receipt of $1, accompanied by this advertise- 
ment, we will send The Critic, for one year (July 1, 1894 
—July 1, 1895) to any 

EDUCATIONAL WORKER 
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and basis. The practical illustrations are nearly all drawn from 
Great Britain, but certain conditions there will serve to illustrate 
similar conditions elsewhere. Industrially we are evidently in a 
transition stage; labor-saving machinery and rapid means of 
communication have vastly changed the condition of the workers. 
They are restless and dissatisfied. Any one who points out the 
way to a more Satisfactory state of affairs will be a benefactor of 
the race. The author points out some means by which he thinks 
improvement may be effected. (Adam and Charles Black, Lon- 
don. $2.00.) 


In a small octavo volume of the Clarendon Press series Henry 
William Watson, D.Sc., F.R.S, treats mathematically the 
Kenetic Theory of Gases, a theory based upon the conception of 
an infinitely large number of molecules in motion in a given space 
with velocities of all degrees of intensity and in all conceivable 
directions. These molecules are appeese to be continually act- 
ing and re-acting on each other either by collision or attraction 
and repulsion, and hence their velocities are rendered somewhat 
unequal after these encounters. But there arises from this a sort 
of regularity,a regularity of averages, which it is attempted to 
work out by the aid of formula. To the mathematician it is a 
most fascinating problem, even if results attained are not final, 
The theory, however, is a comparatively new one, and will doubt- 
less be further developed. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 


$1.00.) 


It must be admitted that Sara E, Wiltse, author of the volume 
that takes its title from the story of A Brave Baby, has a way of 
telling stories so as to interest young and old alike ; furthermore 
her stories have both a moral and an educational bearing. She 
seems to be constantly looking for heroic qualities in the little 
ones. One loves to hear of heroism in people, whether they be 
the small waifs of the street or grown up heroes. In addition 
the author has related in an attractive way a number of legends 
and myths. The book will be popular for home reading or sup- 
plementary reading in school. (Ginn & Co., Boston. 55 cents.) 


A paper bearing the title of Boys as they are Made and How 
to Remake Them read by Franklin H. Briggs, chief of the depart- 
ment of mental and manual instruction in the State Industrial 
school, Rochester, N. Y., before the Unity club in that city has 
been issued in paper covers. It is an eloquent plea for the pro- 
per training of children in school, especially those who are 
neglected at home. (C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 25 
cents.) 


To meet the requirements of the schools of to-day F. P. Sever 
prepared 7he Progresstve Speller on some new and original 
lines as follows: Reasonable time and space are given to the 
meaning and use gf words in connection with their spelling ; 
since we speak English more than we write it, correct pronuncia- 
tion is given a place in proportion to its importance ; letter-writ- 
ing, word and sentence building, etc., are introduced ; the “‘ seat 
work ” given implies “ work with words;” attention is given to 
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homonyns, synonyms, and antonyms ; the et ical and dic- 
tionary work is conveniently arranged, is sufficiently suggestive, 
and will furnish a basis for more extended study of language ; 
script is introduced as a guide to younger pupils in written work ; 
the gradation of work is not according to any “time” graded 
school, but in accordance with mind power and mind growth. The 
learning of words, pursued on these lines, becomes an interest- 
ing study; in fact, diametrically roe to the old mechanical 
and definition-learning process, (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston, 
30 cents.) 


Good Templars’ lodges and other temperance bodies preparing 
for entertainments will find much useful material in Temperance 
Selections, a 220-page book edited by John H. Bechtel. In this 
book are a large number of selections in prose and verse from 
the ablest speakers and writers in England and America. It is 
really a compendium of what the brightest minds have recorded 
concerning a great social vice. The Penn Publishing Co., Phila- 
delphia. (Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents.) 


In Heath’s Modern Language series have recently been issued 
L’ Oro e L’Orpello, alight comedy in Italian, by T. Gherardi del 
Testa, with English notes, by C. H. Thurber, A. M., instructor 
in French in Cornell university ; also a great piece of French his- 
torical writing, Chronique du Régne de Charles 1X., by Prosper 
Mérimée, edited with notes by P. Desages, senior, modern lan- 
guage master, Cheltenham college, England. 


The little volumes of Maynard's English Classic series were 
prepared with special reference to the needs of the schools for 
supplementary reading; they are excellent books for any one, in 
school or out, to have who wishes to become acquainted with the 
best works in prose and verse in the language. No. 129 contains 
The Vision of Sir Launfal and Other Poems, by James Russell 
Lowell, with a biography, critical opinions, and explanatory notes. 
During this glorious summer weather is the time to read Lowell’s 
famous stanzas on June, with proper appreciation. All the poems 
in this book reach a high level of poetic expression. (Maynard, 
Merrill & Co, New York ) 
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ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY, 


is typical of all that is good, enjoyable, healthy and sensible in seaside resorts. It combines the pleasures and 
benefits of sea air, surf bathing, ocean sailing, lake rowing, shady drives, smooth roads and multitudinous 
amusements, with perfect sanitation, every modern improvement and the easiest accessibility. It is on the 
eastern edge of New Jersey, 40 miles directly south of New York and just below Long Branch and Elberon ; 
120 passenger trains a day connect with New York and Philadelphia. The salubrity of its climate and the per- 
fection of its sanitary system are best attested by the fact that its average death rate for the past ten years is 
but 8.38 per thousand. Asbury Park has 1,200 hotels and cottages, ten churches, three banks, ten public halls, 
four daily newspapers, electric arc and incandescent lights, water, gas, sewers, electric railway, and electric 
launches, telephone, and telegraph service, free postal delivery, and everything that makes life worth living. 
Its beach is superb; its bathing unequaled. A “board walk,” a mile long and from 25 to go feet wide, forms 
the finest ocean promenade in the world, and in its spacious pavilions good music is furnished morning, afternoon, 
and evening by the Seventh Regiment Band. The beach, promenade, pavilions, lakes, drives, and music are all 
as free as the cool ocean breezes. ‘ 
The citizens of Asbury Park invite the world to enjoy the attractions of this favorite spot, and pledge all 
who come a hearty welcome and a pleasant and invigorating sojourn. 
Among the Conventions and Special Attractions of the summer of 1894 are: 

National Editorial Convention, July 2-6 ; National Educational Convention of which you may read elsewhere 
in this paper), July 6-13; National Road Convention, July 5-6 ; New Jersey Pharmaceutical Convention ; 
General Synod Reformed Church; Field Day Junior American Mechanics; Knights of Pythias; Knights 
Templar, and others too numerous to specify. Ocean Grove adjoins Asbury Park on the south, where the 
famous Camp Meeting will be held August 20-30. 

Asbury Park is the Ipgeat PLace To SPEND THE “GLORIOUS FourTH.” Come and see the magnificent 
display of fireworks on that date—free to all—and the subsequent Lake Carnival, Baby Parade, Wheelmen’s 
Meet, etc. Strangers can obtain all necessary information of any hotel manager, or of Secretary of the 


Citizens’ Committee. 
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School of Methods: fics Academic Departments : :8 Instructors. | years, and is considered by wheelmen 


. Four Weeks. thr England to be one 
Emerson College of Oratory: Pres. CSW"tsessox and Facuny. ae oe oe 7 
‘ of the finest cycle experts in the 
The attendance for the last few years has been over 600, from 44 States and Territories, . 
making this by far the largest Summer School in the United States. country, made the following state- 


{2 SEND FOR LARGE CIRCULAR giving full information in regard to the outlinesof work ina.) Ment on Sunday, April 22, in the 
departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuitiun, club and combination rates, board, ete. | columns of the Boston newspapers : 
W. A. MOWRY, Pres., Salem, Mss. A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass. | “ |F you can produce a better Bicycle in 
this country or in any other than the 
Lovell Diamond ’94 Model Safety Bicycle 
we will give you $1,000 in the coin of any 
realm for each and every such wheel pro- 


Cook County Normal Summer School, Englewood, Ill.) <=: 


| 
Francis W. Parker, Principal. = July 9 to 27, 1894. | We stake our business reputation 








A SYSTEMATIC PRESENTATION OF THE THEORY OF CONCENTRATION AND THE APPLICATION OF ITS | of OVer 50 years that-there is no better 
PRINCIPLES IN ACTUAL TEACHING BY THE REGULAR FACULTY OF THE C. C. N. S. bd 
THIRTEEN WELL EQUIPPED DEPARTMENTS, wheel made in the world than the 
| Lovett DIAMOND. 








te" For Circulars, giving discount to clubs and a full synopsis of the course of study, address 
WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Ave., Englewood, III. 





BICYCLE CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 


H. E. HOLT’S Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony JOON TROVE ARMS o. 


Most wonderful results are now cbtained with Mr. Holt’s mew system of Vocal | Manufacturers of Bicycles, Firearms and Sport- 
Harmony. This system of teaching vocal music is founded upon the great truth that; “"€ Goods, 147 Wasnington St., 131 Broad St. 
musical tones are established in mature’in a fixed and absolute relation to each other. In| 
accordance with this idea Mr. Holt has worked out a system of teaching based upon the 


laws of mental science. Send for circulars. Address 
Mrs. H. E. HOLT, Sec., Box 109, Lexington, Mass. ‘School of Pedagogy 








. 





onnnnncececeeucucuccuscccccccccccecece | Uminersity of the Cityof New York. 
Vorzugliches Lehrmittel fur Schulen. Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 


r KAF d M AN N © H E ¢ Twelve idiict caledatiieadaa! with elec- 
Bilder fur den Anschauungsunterricht, 


tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 
Die Vier Jahreszeiten. 


$ Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 
Bild :. u B . 

$ | ia s. Sommer. ers of higher rank. 

a” 


Year begins Oct. 1. Scholarships offered 
Special scholarships for women. 


Complete professional preparation for those 
“ 3. Herbst. Bild 4. Winter. 


$ seeking to become superintendents, princi- 
$ pals, professors in normal schools, and teach 
Preis je $1.50, aufgezogen schulfertig je $3.00. In Deutschland uberall empfohlen! @ 
Und in America bereits vielfach eingefuhrt. $ 





For catalogue giving full information. Address, 


SECRETARY, SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 


UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


Auf der Chicago’er Welt-Ausstellung wurde meine Gruppe pramiert. | 








VERLAG VON A. W. KAFEMANN, in Danzig. 


In America zu haben bei : 


¢ The International News Company, New York. 
dd a Ei > EADERS will confer a favor by men- 


Und auch durch sammuliche Buch u. Zeitungshandler. é tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
e. 


2c 
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General Notes. 


The American Institute of Normal 
Methods will have a full corps of able in- 
structors in each department. The Eastern 
school will be held in the state normal school 
building, Providence, R. I., July 17 to Aug. 
3, and the Western school in the pavilion of 
the Manhattan Beach Hotel, Windsor park, 
Chicago, Ill., from Aug. 7 to Aug. 24. | 
There will be normal courses in vocal music, | 
writing, pianoforte, and physical culture and | 
a post-graduate course in vocal music. Ap- | 
plication for membership in the Western | 
school should be made to Mr. Robert) 
Foresman, secretary, 262-264 Wabash Ave., | 
Chicago, Ill ; and for the Eastern school to | 
Mr. Frank D. Beattys, secretary, 31 East 
17th street, New York city, or to Mr. Al- 
bert A. Silver, Jr., business manager, I110- 
112 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





If history is placed before the youth as a 
dry narrative of kings and dynasties he will 
simply vote it a bore and have nothing to 
do with it. Not so if it is properly presented. 
Charles Morris in his Historical Tales has 
truely made it as fascinating as a novel. 
He treats America, England, France, and 
Germany. ‘The Romance of Reality,” the 
sub-title of his work admirably indicates 
its character, for within its pages may be 
found grouped the sum of those romantic 
and eventful incidents which form the pith 
of the history of the leading modern nations. 
The volumes, which have been introduced 
into many schools as supplementary read- 
ing, are published by J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Take the Nickel Plate Road to the 
Christian Endeavor Convention, at Cleve- 
land, in July. 


The July number of Zhe Chautauqua 
magazine will be a notable one in the his- 
tory of that periodical and in the develop- 
ment of the great Chautauqua movement 
of which it is the official organ. The num- 
ber for July will be a distinctively summer 
issue. It will contain the complete detailed 

rogram of the Chautauqua assembly which 
is held at Chautauqua Lake in western N. 
Y. during July and August, giving the list 
of lecturers, preachers, singers, and musi- 
cians who will take part in the program, be- 
sides the general program of fifty other 
Chautauqua assemblies which will be held 
during the sumer from one end of the| 
country to the other. 


“First Steps in Algebra,” by G. A. | 
Wentworth, A. M., has just been issued by | 
Ginn & Co. This book is written for pupils | 
in the upper grades of grammar schools, | 
and the author has been assisted in its | 
preparation by one of the few grammar | 
masters who have had experience in teach- | 
ing algebra in these grades. 


Mr. John Jacob Astor has made his first 
venture in literature with a romance 
entitled “A Journey in Other Worlds: A 
Romance of the Future,” which is pub- 
lished, with illustrations, by D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Mr. Astor has devoted much 
time to the study of astronomy and other | 
sciences, and his novel is said to bea scien- 
tific romance with the scene laid in the 
year 2,000, which shows exceptional ability. 


The St. Denis Hotel 


Broavway and Evceventu Srreer, 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 








The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 
the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged by a 
handsome addition that doubles its former capacity. | 
The new Dining Room is one of the finést specimens 


of Colonial Decoration in this country. ithin a 


radius of a few blocks from the hotel are all the edu- | 


cational publishers of the city. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, Pror. 





| swers for the year it was published, and a 





Galumbia Popularity 1s 
PROVETDIAL, inxs" tr 


models for 1894 are 

9 achieving a popular- 

ity never before accorded even to Colum- 
bias. Seven new peerless wheels which need 
— only to be seen to be 
appreciated. Their 
beauty appeals to 
the eye, and their 
construction to the 
Y ~ good sense of every 
. wheelman in the 

land, while their standard price of $125 





NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
pe tics. OF MUSIC, S**bEcsc™™ 
Music, Elocution, Literatare, arom, Sine 








proves particularly attractive to purchasers Arts, and Tuning. Send for Ill 
of high grade bicycles. FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager, Boston, Mass 
POPE MFG. CO., 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


All Columbia agents furnish our catalogue 
free, or we mail it for two two-cent stamps. 


SY STE 


The live reader of this paper usually writes several 
times a month to one or more of its advertisers and 
mentions it every time. 


The ONLY SYSTEM of 
its kind in the World! 


A complete Protection to Both the Outside 
and Inside of the book, consisting of 








K 





Holden’s Patent Book Covers. Adjustable, medium size (No, 2) alone fitting 80 per cent. of 
all books published. Material, a species of felt, made on a paper machine, imitation leather, will last a year 


Holden’s Self-Binders. For repairing a| Holden’s Transparent Paper. 
loosened leaf or weakened binding. pairing a torn leaf. 


For re- 





Lebanon, Fa.—We have used the Holden Book Covers over a year, and will have none but the “ Holden "— 
they give great satisfaction.-CYKUS BOGER, Supt. 





For Free Text-Book Communities, Public and 8S. S. Libraries—Send Stamp ter Cataleg— 
Name purpose required for. 
MANU FACTURED 


svrecrure? HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. U.S. A. 
The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JANUARY 1, 1894. 
Assets, $14,480,480.80. Liabilities, $13,460, 163.84. 


If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure jn showing you, not an “‘ estimate” 
but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 


appear in a Policy issued at your age. 





1851— —18904 


Surplus, $1,020,316.96. 





I was born on the 





My name is 


My address is.....-...-----.--------------------------- --------0---ee-eoeeneeenenenenenenenneees 


SPECIAL OFFER. DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 
We have left a few copies of the Bound Educational Foundations 


Volumes of EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS $1.00 a Year. 
for 1891-2 end 1892-3. In order to make 
room for volumes of the current year, we 
maké these extremely low prices for a few 
weeks: Vol. for 1891-2, 50 cents; Vol. for 
1892-3, 90 cents doth to one address, $1.25. 

Each volume contains the New York 
Uniform Examination Questions and An- 











This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers wh6 desire professional 
advancement, 


Our Times 


30 Cents a Year. 








large amount of the most valuable material 

on the history and science of education. 
Only a few left. Take advantage of this 

offer now. They will not be re-printed. 


The ideal paper of current events 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 25c. 
each. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Its circulation bas doubled dur- 





61 East oth Street. NEW YORK. ing the last year 
EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when E. L. KELLOGG & co., 
_ communicating with advertisers. NEW YORK AnD CHICAGO. 
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The late Prof. Whitney—whom the Lon- 
don Atheneum described some years ago 
as ‘‘ perhaps the highest living authority on 
the subject of language in general "—is dis- 
cussed at considerable length in The Crétic 
of June 16. An excellent portrait, repro- 
duced from a photograph by Pach, is ac- 
companied by a criticism of the eminent 
scholar, a sketch of his career, and personal 
tributes from some of the most distinguished 
of American philoiogists (including a num- 
ber of Prof. Whitney’s former pupils)— 
President Harper of the University of Chi- 
cago, Professors C. R. Lanman and W. W. 
Goodwin, of Harvard ; Prof. T. R. Louns- 
bury, of Yale, Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, of 
Johns Hopkins, Prof. J. A. Harrison, of 
Washington and Lee, Charlton T, Lewis, of 
New York, and Horatio Hale, of Clinton, 
Ontario, Canada. This special article 
crowds out none of the regular departments 
of the paper. In the Lounger appears a 
likeness of Capt. Mahan, whose Sea Power 
books have caused such a sensation in Eng- 
land; and a rather cutting squib of Mr. 
Smalley’s on the late Edmund Yates is illus- 
trated with a picture of the founder of the 
London Wordd and father of ‘ personal 
journalism.” 


The Nickel Plate is the shortest line be- 
tween Buffalo and Chicago. 


We have received number 1 of volume I. 
of “Our Educational Bulletin” of 
Silver, Burdett & Co. On the first page is 
an excellent portrait and sketch of Larkin 
Dunton, well-known as the author of the 
Normal Course in Spelling, and The Young 
Folks’ Library, comprising the attractive 
and popular series of supplementary readers, 
known as Stories of Child Life, and The 
World and its People Series of Geographi- 
cal Readers. Then there are portraits of 
Miss N. Cropsey and Pres. John W. Cook, 
authors of some valuable arithmetics, and 
Dr. William A. Mowry, whose Studies in 
Civil Government and Elements of Civil 
Government are so wellknown. There are 
many other features of interest. The mat- 
ter is attractively presented and will make 
interesting and profitable reading for 
teachers. : 


The Nickel Plate Road has the finest 
sleeping-cars and the smocthest road bed. 


In what condition is the school labora- 
tory? Does it lack necessary articles and 
is there old, broken, and useless apparatus ? 
If so write to the Alfred L. Robbins Co., 
179-181 Lake street, Chicago, for their cat- 
alogue describing physical and chemical 
apparatus microscopes, telescopes, lanterns, 
aynamos, motors, electrical test instruments, 
anatomical models, chemicals, chemical 
glass ware, etc. 


Take the Nickel Plate Road to Chicago. 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





A new work on Switzerland, by W. D. 
McCrackan, will soon be published by 
Joseph Knight Company, Boston. It will 
be issued in two volumes, one with the title 
“Romance Switzerland” and the other 
“‘ Teutonic Switzerland.” The first volume 
covers that portion of Switzerland where 
the French and Italian languages are spoken, 
and the second the German speaking can- 
tons. 

Mr. McCrackan is the author of a history 
“ The Rise of the Swiss Republic,” pub- 
lished two years ago, and is well fitted to 
write upon the subject, having made it his 
special study during many years of resi- 
dence in the country. It has been his aim to 
picture the real Switzerland, and its people 
as they are, divested of the glamour of 
romance. His book will neither be a guide 
book, nor the old fashioned routine book of 
travel made up of transcripts from diaries 
or hastily written letters to indulgent 
friends. It will rather be a series of individual 
sketches covering not only the salient points 
of attraction, but many places of interest 
out of the beaten track of the avcrage tour- 
ist. While the matchless scenery is the 
theme to which the author naturally devotes 
most space, he has woven into his narrative 
bits of history and legend, scraps of bio- 
graphy, and frequent pictures of the life, 
manners, and customs of the people. 


The teacher who is worn down and 
nervous will find that Vitalized Phosphites 
will help to restore the vigor of mind and 
body. This preparation is made from the 
ox-brain and wheat germ and contains in the 
highest degree the power of sustaining life 
andenergy. A descriptive pamphet will be 
sent if desired by the F. Crosby Co., 56 W. 
25th street, N. Y. 


Buffet sleeping-cars on the Nickel Plate 
Road. 


As if the record—which has proven to 
thousands that Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cures— 
was not enough, the World’s Fair commit- 
tee bestowed upon this most excellent blood- 
purifier the distinguished honor of being 
the only preparation of the kind not belong- 
ing to the class entitled patent medicines, 
secret nostrums, and experiments. Ayer’s 
= the only sarsaparilla admitted at the 
air. 


A good map is an ornament to the wall 
and besides the pupils learn much without 
effort by having representations of the dif- 
ferent countries constantly before them. 
W. & A. K. Johnston's wall maps,supplied 
by J. M. Olcott, 9 West 14th street, N. Y., 
are widely known and valued. All kinds of 
school supplies are also furnished. 


A somewhat unique little volume of col- 
lected verse is soon to be published by 
Joseph Knight Company, Boston. Itisen- 
titled “‘ Pipe and Pouch, the Smoker's Own 
Book of Poetry.” 

The compilation is made by Joseph 
Knight and is the result of many years 
gathering from various sources of all the 
best verse devoted to praise of the weed. 
It will be a matter of surprise to most read- 
ers to find how much has been written that 
is clever and bright on the theme of smok- 
ing. From the time of Raleigh and Spenser 
to the present day, not only the writers of 
lighter verse, but the more dignified of the 
poets have turned aside to sing of what one 
of the oldest of them calied “ The Plant of 
Great Renown.” 


An edition of the souvenir maps of the 
Y. P. S. C. E. convention to be held July 
II to 15, at Cleveland, Ohio, has been is- 
sued to the Nickle Plate read, the shortest 
through passenger line between Buffalo and 
Chicago. Any person who expects to at 
tend this convention, and desiring one of 
these maps can have same forwarded to 
his address by addressing F. J. Moore, 
General Passenger Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 





| Was Very Nervous 


During the spring. My appetite was poor, 
my bowels in bad shape, I had no strength, 
could not sleep even when 
I was tired, and when I 
got up in the morning I 
felt more tired than if I 
had walked 20 miles. In 
fact, had noenergy at all. 
I was urged to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
can say what thousands 
have said before, that it 
worked wonders for me— 
gave me strength, appe 
tite, vigor and energy for work. I feel now that 
life is worth living. I am so grateful to Hood's 
Sarsaparilla that I feel it my duty to write this 
voluntarily.” Epwakp O. DoHERTY, Dover, 

sure to get HOOD’S, because 


NH Be 
, 9 = 
Hood’s*Cures 
“Hood's Pilig cure all Liver Ills, Bilious- 
ness, Jaundice, Indigestion, Sick Headache. 





Mr. Doherty. 
















EVERY ONE can afford to use Clam 
Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 

Tea at 20 cents a quart. Eno 

p for a whole family. epared in five 

minutes from a bottle of 


BURNHAWM’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced, $ 
larger bottles. All Grocers sellit.  € 
E. S. BURNHAM CO., : 

120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
Sample bottle, 10 cents; makesa pint. ¢ 





BOWININE 


Will cause puny and 
feeble infants and chil- 


dren to thrive and grow 





plump and rosy. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 

‘Nhe Perfection of Chewing 

— Gum and a Delicious Kemedy 

2 for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 

v4 ef tains one grain Beeman's pure pepsim 
; Send & cents for sample package. 

THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 
72 Lake St., Cleveland, 0.‘ 

Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum, 


DEAF (3s. 2.40 Noises Cee 


aly by F. Husooz, 668 Bway, N.Y. Witte for beck of posetek RES 
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There is no article for bath-room and 
nursery more widely known and valued 
than Woodbury’s Facial Soap. It is the 
outcome of more than twenty years’ close 
study of the skin, its parts, properties, and 
requirements. Dr. Woodbury has selected 
such ingredients as cleanse the porés and 
renourish them, and the results which fol- 
low the use of this magnest soap are highly 
satisfactory. As a cleanser for the skin 
and scalp, a beautifier of the complexion, 
a soother for the smarts and itchings of the 
shaven or shorn cuticle, an invigorator, and 
an all-around luxury, it has absolutely no 
equal. We have used this soap, and find 
that it does all that is claimed for it, from 
taking the scurf from the wee ee he head 
to soothing the March-roughened cheeks of 
the young Lenten devotee to velvety bloom, 
and it is easily a matter of pleasure and 
principle to recommend it. 


Are you dissatisfied with your present 
position? If so now is the time to be look- 
ing for another. Good teachers can always 
obtain positions. The editor of The Amer- 
tcan School Board Journal, Milwaukee, 
Wis., wants to hear from teachers who de- 
sire positions in public, private, and com- 
mercial schools in the West, East, North, 
and South. 


An entirely new volume of travel sketches 
under the title of * Little Journeys Abroad,” 
will be published in the early fall by Joseph 
Knight Company, Boston. The author, 
Mary Bowers Warren, has gathered into a 
sheaf the gleanings of three or four years of 
life and travel in England, France, Ger- 
many, and other countries of Europe. 

The book will be generously illustrated 
from original drawings by George H. 
Boughton, E. K. Johnson, Irving R. Wiles, 
Will H. Drake, and J. H. Holzer. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS are better than min- 
eral waters, 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have removed to 
their new building 153-157 Fifth avenue. 
between Twenty-first and Twenty second 
streets, where their business in all its various 
branches will continue to be conducted as 
heretofore. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SooTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE eg! Fy with PERFECT SUC- 


CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 


ALLAYS all PAIN ; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold by Druggias, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Why spend $1. for a botile of medicine 
when one box of Beecham's pills, costing 
only 25 cents, (annual sale exceeds 6,000,000 
boxes) will cure most diseases ? This is be- 
Cause constipation is the cause of most ail- 
ments and Beecham’s pills cure constipation 
A valuable book of knowledge mailed free, 
on request, by B. F. Allen Co., 365 Canal 
St., New York. 


If a boy shows a disposition to carve the 
benches, houses, and other wooden objects 
in his vicinity give him something to do to 
employ his pent up energy. Set him at 
sloyd work, for that is what he is craving 
for, and get him a bench, tools, and sup- 
plies, such as are furnished by Chandler & 
Barber, 15-17 Eliot street, Boston. Their 
catalogue describes everything fully. 


IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Baggage. Ex- 
= and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 

nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

€00 Bandsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Youcan 
live better for less money at the Grand Unicn Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors. 


If you give your eyes a daily drink 
of Poor Richard’s Eye ater, 
you will strengthen ycur sight 
and P eed nervous system, and 
BS aS benefit your whole being—phbysicak 
. and mental. Sold by druggists. 

Established 30 years. 

For 100 Page Book disclosing Discovery No. x 
on the earth, send Ten Cents. Address 

METAPHYSICAL UNIVERSITY, 


51 Bond St., New York. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children's 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Medal on every bottle 
Bold Everywhere. 





Pears’ 


soap responds 








to water in- 





stantly; washes 





CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


Bays our 2 drawer walout or osk Im- 
are 






and rinses off | 


. te light 
work; qe Se, ears; with 


of any where on 

be No money required in advance. 

| 15,000 now fn use, W: Fair Meda) awarded machine and attach- 

| ments. Buy from factory and save dealer's and agent's profits. 

| Out Tato Out and exnd to-day Ser machine or large free 
| FREE G Giim: 


atalogue, testimoriials and s of the World’s Fair. 
| OXFORD MFG. CO. 242 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 













in a twinkling. 





HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


a Eee 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW GOLUTION: 


$ DE: = 


















aND TEs Gnowts FOREVER DESTROYED WITHUUT THE SLIGHTEST 
. 


. > 
INJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN. 










7 it—In C an i ph mixture was accidental) 
lied on the back of the band, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the bair was. 
completely removed. We purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. Itis perfectly 


pure, } injurious substances, and so come any one can useit. It acts mildly but 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with theresults. Apply for afew minutes and the 
hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation evcr used. 
for a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful resalts. IT CAN 

NOT FAIL. 11 the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy 

growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before ail tbe 

roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without slightest 

injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROL Yes. 

lecommended by a!! who have tested its merits —Used by of refinement. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will Gnd a priceless boon in Modene. 
which does away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 
ren ng its future growth an utter imp y. andis¢ d to be as harmicss as water 
to the skin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, 

~ to destroy its growth. 




















should use Modene- 

Modene sent by mail. iu safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely 

seal observation) on receipt of price, @1.00 per bottle. Send money by letcer, with rour, 

full address written plainly. Q—7°Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps received the 
sameascash, (ALWAYS MENTION YOUR CounTy a¥p THs Parse.) Cut this advertisement out. 

. _ LOCAL AND MODENE MANUFACIURING CO., CINCINNATI, 0., U. S. A. 
GENERALAGENTS| Manufacturers of the Highest Grade Hair Preparations. 

You can register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery. 

ARANTEER. 


| J 
We Offer eubee BR FAILURE OB THE SLIGHTEST INJORY. C7 EVERY BOTTLE GU. 








es. AstH04 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES.Pxicoss cts, an 





BARNES ¥ INK; 
8OG0800 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
China Closets. 


Are the old dishes chipped, 


and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth? We 
wiil replenish it FREE. Why drink poor teas and coffees and 
ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo prices? PREMIUMS 
for all. Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 
Music Boxes. Cook Books, Watch Clocks. Chenille Table Covers, Gups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers. Goblets given to Club Agents. GOOD IN- 
COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 
Spices. Work forall. 3 1-2 lbs, fine teas by mail or express for $200. Cherges 
paid. Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 








HOW ARE YOUR 








DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES 


Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), FREE to all Patrons. 
prices, terms and Premium lists, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New. York. *: 2. J*e*- 


For full particulars, 
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FUST PUBLISHED: 


Mead’s Elementary Composition and Rhetoric. 
By Prof. W. E. Mean, Wesleyan University. 


Wells’ Elements of Geometry. Revised Edition. 


By Wesster WE ts, Prof. of Mathematics, Mass. Institute of Technology. 


Tilden’s Grammar School Geography. 


Descriptiv +, Industrial, and Commercial. Superior Maps, Excellent Illustrations. 
Teachers who are tired of the almost endless multiplication and repetition of unimportant facts and | 


details will be refreshed by this book in which Geography is taught with direct reference to the business | 


f lif 
7 ‘eek ressive educators who are prepared for a wide departure from the old ways should become 


ecquaineel with this work. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Popular Text Books for Schools 


MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES. (3 books.) 
DAVIS READING BOOKS. (4 numbers.) 
VENABLE’S ARITHMETICS. (2 book series.) 
HOLMES’ NEW READERS. (5 books.) 


GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
ETC., ETC. 
Please send for full descriptive catalogue. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS BOSTON 
THE PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 


The fourth in this series uf pamryhlets, just issued, is 


The Art Idea in Education 
and In Practical Life. 
By JOHN S. CLARK. 
Price, 20 CENTS. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications in Art Instruction, | 
address, 








The Prang Educational Company, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 47 E. 1O0tb St.,New York. 15! Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 


HEADQUARTERS: 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s ‘“‘INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do iss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so pet miserable Latin and 
Greek mn m nt be learned other ise eas: ly and del ee ag in one Team **—MILTO! 
> EW each tom ve tor duadaiaston $1.60 
Ys An eachers for exam 0 
Clark’s x Practical aed Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and 
to all other. systems. Price to teachers for examination, ‘31 
Sa t's my owed, — 
sca’s ch es, ef 
ore deuele pages of our Infortinoare free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





FOR Correspondence solicited. | 


= ex Peckham, Little & Go. 


56 READE STREET, N. Y. 








“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


The Smith Premier Typewriter. 


All the essential features of a writing machine 
greatly perfected All the imperfections and 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 











in connection with any writing machine. 





Do not purchase before receiving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue, 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Syracuse, New York, U. 8, A. 
29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States. 


CHICAGO. | 


Bposmers, 1 Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His. 


The greatest indication of progressive principles 













































































“THE BIBLE in SONC & STORY 


A Service for the Sunday School. § Cts. 


PRACTICAL ANTHEMS, Vol. 4 


Medium difficulty. Thoroughly tested. $1.00. 


COSPEL SONC CANDIDATES 


| Anew departure. 41 New Gospel Songs. 10 Cts. 


90 DAILY VOCAL EXERCISES 


| Compiled and adapted by Teka VIGNA, $2.00, 
77 BEETHOVEN STUDIES 
Selected from his Piano works, by O. SinceR, Jr. 
Price, $2.00 
OUTINC SONCS 
A collection of good songs for all outing occasions 
50 Cents, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, © NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 





ACENTS WANTED. 





can be had by se- 
A BETTER POSITION ‘iringan agency 
for the introduc- 
AND BETTER PAY tion of Potter’s 
new series of School Books : 

SCHOOL OFFICERS AND TEACHERS 
WAIT for our new Geographies, Arithmetics, 


Readers, Copy Books, Histories, . 











Spelling Books. Everything new. . 





| Radically different from all others. ower 
can stem the tide of their popularity . . 
| THOUSANDS are already using Potter's 
| T Getgraghice. - The other 
OF SCHOOLS books will be ready soon . 
Exclusive Territory. Salary or Commission, 


|JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Philadelphia 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 





: ATTENTION, TEACHERS. 


We desire to employ ONE representative in each 
| county to introduce a NEW apparatus for schools. 


A MARVELOUS SUCCESS!! 
| Every school will have it. Write at once for par- 
| ticulars, References required. Good pay. 


‘J.A- HILL & CO, 44 B. 44th St.(Se!") IY 


Other goed pesltiias tooffer. (No book canvassing.) 


SHORTHAND. 


| THE PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS of N. Y. City. 
have exclusively adopted 
e ISAAC PITMAN SYSTEM. 
Ps, ae 32 pp. pamphlet and specimen pages to 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
33 Unien Square, New York. 
Take Lessons at Metropolitan School of Shorthand 
95 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 17th St. 
Terms Moderate. Circulars free. 








Livy, Homer’s Tiiad, Gospel of St. John, and | 


SHORTHAND FREE. 


Public and ea schools teaching or contemplat 
| ing the teach of shorthand, should examine 
| Progressive Lessons in the 
Pitman System of Phonography. 
| By N. P. HEFFLEY, of the faculty of Pratt Institute. 
—— in | regular k form and in separate lesson 
In_use at Pract Institute, Brooklyn; Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia; and all jeading schools and 
colleges. By mentioning this | peerm = and your 
se hool we will send a copy, free, for examination. 
HEFFLEY SHORTHAND COMPANY, 
444a Greene Avenue, Brookiyn, N. Y. 
Send for a sample copy of The Shorthand Educator. 


SHORTHAND Wie Chatrit: oswers, Sr. 


FREE Teachers’ vacation, to Europe, the sea 
| shore or Mountains, with all expenses 
| TRIP TO) paid. Address, 


EUROPE. 36 Bromfield ast, 








ES D. FAL, 
Boston, Mass 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
| when communicating with advertisers 











